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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was the application of the social 
interactionist perspective to the sports participant setting. This 
central purpose involved three sub-problems and study phases: firstly, 
the synthesis and application of social interactionist theory to 
sporting self; secondly, the development of theory-based instrumenta- 
tion and methodology; and thirdly, the-testing of the evolved theory 
and method in a "natural experiment". The field experiment compared 
the effects of high school football team tryout and participation 
on the self perceptions of its successful and unsuccessful candidates. 

Sporting self was construed as the person's perception of 
himself in a sporting role. It is comprised of aspirations, descrip- 
tions and evaluations of himself on attributes seen as related to that 
role. Sporting self, e.g., football self is seen as one of a number of 
more or less valued subselves and self attributes the person may use 
in perceiving himself as a total person or self. The individual's 
perceptions of self have been learned in sacgaeasnece hay referent 
other's, through perceiving their descriptions and evaluations of him 
and his performance. 

Two instruments, a football player self rating inventory, and 
a coach's player rating inventory, were developed using ten-point 
ordinal scales to operationalize interactionist self. Instruments 
met external validity requirements. A test-retest reliability study 
indicated a mean correlation of .85 (Kendall's tau). 


The natural experiment carried out over the 1971 football sea- 
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son involved repeated administrations of the player self rating inven- 
tory to three groups (n=38) of fourteen to sixteen year old male 
students selected from two representative Edmonton high schools. From 
a total population of team candidates, equal sized groups of success- 
ful participants and unsuccessful dropouts were selected. An equated 
sample of nonparticipant boys was selected from physical education 
classes in the two schools. 

All groups were ei yen their inventories before the season, and 
following team selection. Participants and nonparticipants were also 
retested at post season. Coaches rated participants at post season. 
Nonparametric statistics were used to compare group self differences, 
repeated measure self perception changes and self component correla- 
tions. 

Findings generally provided strong support for the theory and 
methodology, and led to the following conclusions: The coach plays a 
strong role in shaping the adolescent athlete's aspirations, descrip- 
tions and evaluations of self. Success or failure in football, a 
highly valued subself in high school, resulted both in strongly en- 
hanced or diminished evaluation of football self and also caused a 
gradient of similar change in both evaluation of related subselves and 
total self. Levels of participation in football or other roles vary 
directly with both its self value and self evaluation. Interpersonal 
self congruency processes resulted in the successful participant group 
increasing football and total self evaluation, football value, and 
evaluation of coach. The unsuccessful dropouts decreased football self 


and total self evaluation, football value, and evaluation of the coach. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from. 
University of Alberta Library 


https://archive.org/details/Scott1973 2 


When compared with the less successful team, the more successful team 
was characterized by higher evaluation of football self, total self, 
and coach, greater team consensus on the characteristics of the ideal 
football player, and more accurate coach-player Counce tion. When 
compared with dropouts, successful candidates were characterized by 
lower aspired evaluation minus present self evaluation discrepancies, 


more realistic images of the ideal football player, and greater self 


fulfillment. 
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PREFACE 


The study presented here involves, as a major problem, the 
application of general social psychological theory to the sporting 
situation. To facilitate understanding of the theorizing it was felt 
it would be helpful to specify the nature and background of the per- 
spective prior to the body of the study itself. 

The study reviewed a large body of social interactionist lit- 
erature, eclectically synthesized insights from a number of sources 
and applied these notions to the self in the sporting situation. The 
conceptual scheme evolved then was not a new theory of self, but rather 
a synthesis and application of the many rich insights already avail- 
able in the general social psychological literature. 

A second characteristic of the scheme was that it may be termed 
a "theoretical perspective" rather than a rigorously stated "formal 
theory". it is the working paper providing a beginning for theorizing 
on self in sport and physical activity. Thus, when the construct 
"theory" is used in the body of the text, referring to the present 
scheme, it refers to a theorectical perspective rather than a finished 
formal theory. Similarly, the use of the construct 'formalizing" 
refers to the process of beginning to state the applied perspective in 
more formal terms. No claim is made for a finished formalized theory 
with tight interpropositional logical linkages. 

A final note is required relative to the theoretical background 
of the perspective. The approach is intentionally eclectic in order 


to draw an optimum number of theoretical insights. Notions are 
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synthesized from the full range of self theorists known as social 
behaviorists following George H. Mead. . Although the investigator 
was fully aware of the differences between the Chicago and Iowa 
"schools" of his followers, insights were utilized from both. These 
and other theorists were included in terms of their common basic 
social behaviorist (Mead, 1934) assumptions about human nature. Self 
was seen as an ongoing self-referent behavioral process and not a 
fixed conformity. Operationalizing this dynamic view of self was 
thus construed as attempting to hypothetically "photograph" the 
person's ongoing composite of self perceptions at a given instant in 
time. Thus, an attempt was made to utilize some of the more quanti- 
tative insights of the "Iowa School" in operationalizing the behavioral 
process notions of self perhaps more characteristic of the "Chicago 


School" and other social behaviorists. 
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CHAPTER I 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
I. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


This study attempts to begin to meet a need in physical educa- 
tion literature for the application of general social psychological 
theory and method to the physical activity participation situation. 

It was felt that utilization of the social interactionist "self" per- 
spective in particular offered much of value to physical education's 
body of knowledge. Among the human processes associated with sport 
requiring conceptual and empirical study are the participant's activity 
commitments, his relations with coaches and fellow participants, and 
effects of success or failure in sport and activity on self or person- 
alaty. 

The present study involved three sub problems and phases centred 
around the general purpose of utilizing social interactionist self 


theory in the sporting situation: 


1. The general social, symbolic interactionist literature and 
assumptions were reviewed and discussed relative to the con- 
struct of self as comprised of the various views of himself 
that the person holds in his various roles and situations. His 
views of himself as an athlete and as a football player in par- 
ticular, he learns in symbolic interaction with coaches and 
similar referent others in his perceptions of how they view him. 


Changes in referent others' actual views of him in those roles 
will tend to change his own views of self. Sporting self may 
be construed as a composite set of self perceptions and evalu- 
ations on attributes he sees as specifically valuable to that 
sporting role. His view of himself in a role or on a skill 
attribute will shape both his participation and performance in 
the sense that it tends to become self fulfilling. His choice 
of and valuing of others is strongly shaped by his desire to 
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receive confirmation of his views of self. 


The conceptual notions derived from the review of literature 
were summarized as a perspective of sporting self and presented 
as theoretical propositions. Research hypotheses were deduced 
from the propositions for use in a "natural experiment". 


de Instrumentation and methodology were developed from the general 
literature on the interactionist perspective. Self-rating 
questionnaires were developed which operationalized both total 
and football related aspects of self. 

oh The evolved methodology was utilized to test the sporting self 
perspective in a "natural experiment". The field case-study was 
a longitudinal exploration of the self processes involved and 
effects of successful participation, non participation and un- 
successful participation in high school football. Three rep- 
resentative groups of high school participants, nonparticipants 
and dropouts were administered the self perception inventory 
prior to and following the football team tryout. Participants 
and nonparticipants were also given a post season administration. 
In order to assess the proposition that participants' self 
perceptions are shaped by coaches, coaches were also asked to 
complete a similar questionnaire. 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF THE STUDY 


Social, Symbolic Bases of Sports Problems 


Physical activity and sport, while manifestly "physical" and 
individual forms of behavior, are at root social in nature. Competition, 
participation, dropout, team membership, coaching, and achievement are 
fundamentally symbolically-mediated social processes. Yet, while 
physical education and recreation as disciplines have made significant 
progress towards the development of a conceptual and empirical body of 
knowledge on the physical bases of sport, the scientific study of its 
behavioral and social foundations is only beginning. 

Thus, while the physical education literature demonstrates a 


long history of philosophical statements postulating psychological and 
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social professional objectives such as the promotion of self fulfill- 
ment through sport and the promotion of mass participation in physical 
activity, the achievement of such objectives has been hampered severely 
by a lack of understanding of the sociological and psychological pro- 
cesses involved. 

Public lack of confidence in the professions' ability to deal 
effectively with applied behavioral problems of sport such as partici- 
pation promotion was clearly demonstrated in the federal government's 
recent decision to contract out the task of national fitness promotion 
to a marketing firm (Participaction, 1972). While physical educators 
may feel somewhat slighted or may disagree with the government's deci- 
sion to go with the "consumer marketing approach" to promote fitness, 
their profession's past performance in solving this and other behavior- 
al based problems of sport, has left much to be desired. 

Much of this inability to deal effectively with human, group 
and social problems associated with sport, physical education and rec- 
reation, stems from an inadequate empirically-based, conceptual social 
science foundation. For example, participation in physical activity 
has been both a constant objective of the field and one of its chronic 
failures. Yet, the profession has done little by way of conceptual 
and empirical analysis of the concept and process. What moves a person 
to participate on, or at least try out for a sports team? What are 
the processes and influences that impinge on him? How does he learn 
to become an accepted part of the team? How does he handle the joy of 


successful, or disappointment of unsuccessful candidacy? What effect 
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is this experience likely to have on him as a total person, and on 
his future pattern Sealed cation? 

At present, physical education has not adequately developed the 
theoretical or methodological tools to begin to deal empirically with 
important questions such as these. As the marketing profession has 
fruitfully demonstrated, an exploration of the theory and methodology 
of the social and behavioral sciences may well provide some valuable 
applications to these sport-related problems and processes. 

Need for a Social Psychology of Sport 

Considerable work has been begun, both in the psychology of 
sport (e.g. Ogilvie and Tutko, 1966) and in the sociology of sport 
(e.g. Edwards, 1973). Each approach adds valuable insights to the 
understanding of sport, yet, taken separately, each tends to capture 
only one side of its reality and fails to grasp the open-systems 
nature of human sports participation. Human reality, including the 
sporting experience, involves symbolic interaction between person and 
environment , between self and participant others. It involves re- 
lationships and comparisons with reference people, such as coaches, and 
with society at large. 

What is needed then, is a theoretical perspective that is able 
to conceptually and empirically organize and relate the experience and 
meaning of the individual participant to the sporting experience and 
meaning of others within his activity groups. Both in terms of helping 
to solve the practical problems of sports administrators and leaders, 


and in terms of facilitating basic research, a theory is necessary for 
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understanding, explaining, and predicting individual experience and 
meaning from interpersonal and group communication processes. Kenyon 
(1970: 337) and others have articulated the need for a "Social Psy- 
chology of Sport and Play" grounded in general social psychological 
theory. 

The present study was an attempt to begin to apply one aspect 
of that general theory, the social or symbolic interactionist per- 
spective, to the physical activity setting. It was felt that such an 
application would not only assist in the scientific elaboration of the 
social foundations of physical education, but might also assist in the 
further validation and extension of general social psychological theory 
itself.*“In this regard; the sports team situation offers some unique 
opportunities for contributions to the parent field of social psy- 
chology. 

The Utility of Social Interactionism For Sport 

The social behaviorist (Mead, 1934) or social, symbolic inter- 
actionist (Blumer, 1962) tradition in social psychology and sociology, 
provides a theoretically sound and intuitively appealing perspective 
for understanding the interrelationships between self or personality, 
social roles, social group, and social structure. It was felt that 
theoretical and empirical application of this perspective to the pro- 
cess of sports participation would prove fruitful. While the concept 
of self and related social interactionist terms have a long and use- 
ful history in philosophy and in the social sciences, as Wylie (1961) 
has correctly pointed out, it has been only recently that serious 


attempts have been begun to empirically test and apply the perspective. 
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The major explanation for this deficit has been the lack of systematic 
theory to provide the basis for systematic research. While Sherwood 
(1962), Miller (1962), Secord and Backman (1963) and Kinch (1963) 

have more recently made significant general formulations of the per- 
spective, no comprehensive attempt has been made to apply it specifi- 
cally to the athletic self, and to the sports participation situation. 
While several recent studies of the effects of sports participation 
utilize self-attitudes or an equivalent construct, few derive from and 
attempt to add to an existing theoretical base. In addition, as 
Dowell et al (1970) had suggested, many of these earlier studies are 
of questionable methodological soundness. 

Those few existent studies which are both theoretically based 
and methodologically sound, arise almost exclusively from the intra- 
personal "traits", or predisposition approach to self or personality 
Caf £cSecord anid Backman, 1961). While this approach has generated 
considerable research, its usefulness in dealing with the kind of 
interpersonal problems and processes evident in sport appears somewhat 
limited in both practical and conceptual terms. 

Conceptually, the purely intrapersonal approach, following the 
tradition of Rogers (1959), has tended to ignore the very strong effect 
an individual's interpersonal relations have in both changing and in 
stabilizing his personality or self and behavior. Secord and Backman 
(1961: 21-22), amongst others, have strongly advocated the need for a 
social psychological or interpersonal approach to understanding per- 
sonality. 


This interpersonal or sociologically oriented self perspective 
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serves to relate, both conceptually and methodologically, the individ- 
ual's self perceptions and other self oriented behavior directly to 
the perceptions and behaviors of the reference people in his social 
environment. Thus, it would appear to have significant potential for 
the practical and applied analysis, understanding and improvement of 
such human system problems or questions as coach-player relationships, 
Sports participation and dropout, and sport socialization. The pres- 
ent study is an exploration of the feasibility and usefulness of 
applying this social or symbolic interactionist perspective in the 
competitive team sport tryout and participation situation. It was 
felt that such an application of general behavioral science knowledge 
could have important benefits for the development and extension of 
both general and sport social psychology. It was hoped, in addition, 
that it could potentially provide some insights into the understandings 
and techniques needed to deal in a knowledgeable way with such impor- 
tant problems and processes as self development in sport, sports par- 


ticipation, and physical activity dropout. 


III. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Central Purpose of the Study 


There were three interdependent and sequential phases com- 
prising the central purpose of this study: 

1. To synthesize and develop, from existing social interaction- 
ist theory and empirical literature, an applied social, symbolic 
interactionist theoretical perspective for the conceptual analysis of 


the self perception and group communication processes involved in 
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sports and physical recreation participation and dropout. 

2. Io develop, for this social, symbolic interactionist per- 
spective, instrumentation and methodology appropriate for operation- 
alizing the derived conceptual scheme. 

3. To utilize and test the evolved theory and methodology in 
a controlled investigation of processes and problems related to the 
effects of teenage sports team candidacy, participation, and dropout, 
on the teenager's self perceptions. The "natural experiment" carried 
out sought to explore a number of important practical questions re- 
lating teenage self perception and self development to coach-player 
interaction and team communication. Concommitantly, the investigation 
sought to begin to evaluate both the methodology and theory developed, 
through the testing of selected theory deduced hypotheses. 

Specific Research Problems 

The research questions to be studied thus served both, as prob- 
lems of practical importance and as hypotheses of the theory. Spe- 
cific problems to be investigated were organized under two main head- 
ines: 1, [otal Selt cand Football rséli. and tin Footbal serr 
Composition, Organization and Change. 

Total Self and Football Self: A number of questions of both 
practical and theoretical importance were explored in the "natural 
experiment". 

1. To determine the relative importance of the football role and 
self, relative to other sport and activity roles in high school 
society. 

2. To compare football participants, nonparticipants, and dropouts 


on total self value of football self and a number of other sub- 
selves. 
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3. To compare the effects of successful and unsuccessful football 
candidacy on the value of and participation in the football 
player role, relative to other teenage activities. 


4. To compare the effects of membership on highly successful, 
versus less successful junior, high school football teams on 
football self value and participation. 


5. To compare football participants, dropouts, and nonparticipants 
on the self evaluation of football and other subselves. 


6. To compare the effects of successful and unsuccessful football 
candidacy on football self evaluation and total self evaluation. 


7. To compare the effects of membership on more successful and 
less successful school football teams on football self eval- 
uation and total self evaluation. 


8. To determine the relationship between football self value, 
football self evaluation, and total self evaluation. 


9. To determine the relationship between football performance, 
coach's public evaluation of that performance, player's per- 
ception of coach's evaluation and football self evaluation. 


10. To explore self organization behavioral or congruency processes, 
and to determine the relationships between self evaluation, 
self value, and self utilization for football self and other 
subselves and attributes. 


11. To determine the reasons teenage boys give for quitting foot- 
ball. 


12. To explore interpersonal self matrix congruency processes in 
order to: (a) Determine the relationships between the coach's 
evaluation of the player, player's self evaluation, evaluation 
of the coach, and football self value; (b) Determine the re- 
lationships between the coach's evaluation of the player, 
player's self evaluation, evaluation of the coach, and total 
self evaluation. 


Football Self Composition, Organization and Change: A number 
of questions examining internal aspects of the football self were 
pursued: 

1. To compare the correspondence between the coach's image of the 


ideal football player, and participants ideal player image, 
with the coach-nonparticipant ideal player correspondence. 
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12. 


-To compare the ideal player identities of successful, and un- 


successful candidates, and nonparticipants. 


To examine the correspondence of coach-player ideal player 
identities over the period of the football season. 


To compare the more and less successful football teams con- 
sensus on ideal player identity. 


To explore the relationships between attribute performance, 
public evaluation, and self evaluation, by comparing post- 
candidacy public and self evaluations, and changes in eval- 
uations on football related attributes for successful and un- 
successful candidates. 


To study the relationships between coach's public football eval- 
uation, the player's perception of that evaluation and the 
player's self evaluation by: (a) Comparing coach minus per- 
ceived evaluation differences, and perceived coach minus self 
evaluation differences for participant and nonparticipant 
groups; (b) Determining the direction and degree of change of 
these differences over the football season. 


To study the processes of interrelatedness and organization of 
attributes and attribute sets within the football self, and 
related and unrelated subselves within the total self. 


To explore the general versus specific composition and nature 
of the athletic self. 


To determine the spread of treatment effect of successful and 
unsuccessful football candidacy from the football self to 
related self, unrelated self, and total self, over time. 


To compare the aspired self evaluation minus present evaluation 
discrepancies of successful and unsuccessful football candidates 


over the football season. 


To compare the aspiration discrepancy of the more and less 
successful teams over the football season. 


To compare the degree of self fulfillment experienced by suc- 
cessful participants, unsuccessful dropouts, and nonparticipants 
over the football season period. 


IV. ORGANIZATION AND PRESENTATION OF THE THESIS 


Because the thesis development involved several sequential 
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phases, each of which required completion prior to commencing the 
following stage, presentation of the study does not lend itself com- 
pletely to the standard thesis format. The present study involved, in- 
itially, the integration and application of existing general social 
psychological theory and method to the sports participation situation. 
Then, practical sports social processes and "problems" arising out of 

a naturally occurring social system, the high school football tryout 
and team social organization, were utilized as data to test the evolved 
theory and methodology. Specific research hypothesis were derived out 
of the theory developed. 

These and other exigencies necessitated the presentation of 
material at later stages of this research report than is the usual 
practice. It was felt that these changes were necessary both in terms 
of scientific etiquette, and in terms of enhanced report readability. 
Chapter Organization 

Chapter I: The opening chapter presents a brief overview of 
the study, a justification of the project, and a statement of the 
general and specific research problems. Since operational definitions, 
. delimitations and limitations, and research hypotheses derive from 
theory and method presented in subsequent chapters, these items are 
given at appropriate points in following chapters. 

Chapter II: The second chapter gives the assumptions of the 
general social, symbolic interactionist perspective and discusses the 
present use of the construct self. The general literature on the per- 


spective is then reviewed and discussed relative to total self, and 
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to athletic self and, in particular, to football self. The implica- 
tions of the general postulates of the viewpoint are applied to the 
specific case of the teenage football candidate, the successful 

player and the unsuccessful dropout. The chapter discusses the re- 
lationships between coach, player's self congruency and development, 
and team development in terms of symbolic interaction or communication. 

Chapter III: The third chapter presents the working papers of 
a social interactionist theory of sporting self. After an overview of 
the perspective and a definition of terms, the basic propositions of 
the theory are presented and discussed. 

Chapter IV: The methods and procedures chapter begins with a 
listing of research hypotheses. The next section gives a discussion 
of the process of instrument development and construct operational- 
ization. Operational definitions are then presented. Following a 
discussion of the "natural experiment" design, procedures and data 
analysis, the delimitations and limitations are given. 

Chapters) V, Vip Vily these chapters present “the ‘results of the 


study, discuss the findings and present the study's conclusions. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


This chapter discusses the general social, symbolic interac- 
tionist literature relative to the following items: the general 
assumptions of the perspective; the construct self; relationships be- 
tween self perception and behavior; relationships between referent 
others and self perception; the interpersonal matrix and self con- 
gruency; total self perception, sporting subself value, evaluation 
and utilization, and self congruency processes; sporting sab eene per- 
ception, team socialization and self composition, and self aspiration 


and self fulfillment. 
I. SUMMARY OF GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS OF THE PERSPECTIVE 


To study the social interaction and self perception of the 
sports ee is to examine a particular instance of the more 
general process of interpersonal perception and, in particular, inter- 
personal and self descriptive behavior (Bem, 1965; 1967). This in 
turn is a specific aspect of the larger social psychological processes, 
.social perception and symbolic interaction. Thus, to investigate the 
processes involved in the particular case of the teenage athletic par- 
ticipation and self image, it is necessary first to theoretically 
locate and summarize the assumptions of these more general processes. 

The approach taken here is an eclectic synthesis of insights 
found in the social behaviorist or symbolic interactionist tradition 


following Mead (1934). Although differences in emphasis exist between 
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the Chicago and Iowa "schools" within the tradition, the present view 


utilized insights from both schools. All theorists included fitted 


generally within the Meadian social behaviorist assumptions. Its 


assumptions may be summarized as follows: 


Symbolic Meaning--Perceptual Cognitive Processes and Behavior 


ike 


Human behavior, including physical, psychomotor, and sporting 
activity, involves the mediation of physical stimuli by socially 
learned symbolic meaning (Rose, 1962: 5). This basic notion of 
the perspective is that man, more so than other animals, per- 
ceives and acts towards other people, other objects in his 
environment, and towards himself not primarily in terms of the 
physical stimuli or "objective reality" of the situation, but 
more in terms of how he interprets or defines the situation 
(Thomas, 1951). The actor thus sees the objective world 
through the selective lenses of his own cognitive world or map 
(Guernsey, 1971). The human world, including the apparently 
"physical" world of sport, is a world of symbolic meaning. 


The symbolic environments or perspectives which form the mean- 
ing framework for human sporting and other actions are learned 
in symbolic interaction with significant others in the person's 
reference groups (Shibutani, 1955; Berger, 1968). 


The direct and observational social learning of words, norms, 
meanings, values, rewards, and statuses follows the same laws 
of reinforcement and facilitation as other forms of behavior 
(Homans, 1961; Bandura, 1963). 


Perception and cognition are inseparable internalized, symbolic, 
cybernetic behaviors subject to the same laws of behaviors as 
overt, symbolic behaviors such as language skills (Mead, 1934; 
Bem, 1967). 


Self perception, a subclass of interpersonal, social perception 
and a form of interpersonal, judgmental, descriptive behavior 
involves the discriminative and generalized learning of social 
definitions, personal attributes, and sometimes vague subjective 
experience and emotional feelings (Bem, 1965; 1967). 


Self referent behaviors such as self perception and self pres- 
entation (Goffman, 1956), like human behavior in general, are 
cybernetically constructed, person and task specific skills 
similar to psychomotor skills (Stone, 1962; Argyle and Kendon, 
19673) Shibutan., 1968). 
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Motivation 


ike 


While accepting the importance of biological and psychological 
bases of human behavior, this does not mean the necessity of 
postulating intrapsychic drives such as "dissonance" or "self- 
actualization". Rather, behavior is explained in terms of 
socially learned behavioral history. This does not imply the 
"over socialized conception of man" criticized by Wrong (1961), 
but rather accepts the priority of society and the moderate 
social determinance of Mead (1934) and Sherwood (1962). 


Motivationally, man acts as hedonist and utilitarian. His 
choice of participation in activities and utilization of cer- 
tain roles and: situations are based in decisions made on a kind 
of rudimentary economic cost-benefit analysis (Homans, 1961; 
Thibaut and Kelley, 1959). 


Symbols and their meanings serve to motivate behavior, both in 
terms of providing aspired goals and discrepancies which drive 
it and in terms of plans and images which serve as "telescoped 
acts” tovdirect it; (Mead, 1934). 


Through interpersonal interaction and the exchange of symbolic 
meanings one person can Stimulate or motivate others and be 
stimulated by them (Rose, 1962). 


Motivation involves the process of identification. Thus, the 
person first identifies symbolically, perhaps unconsciously, a 
stimulus situation and then the physiological energies are 
mobilized to drive the activity (Foote, 1951). Emotion, thus 
involves the social learning process of attaching socially 
defined labels to privately experienced, internal, physiological 
excitations (Schacter and Singer, 1962). 


The person strives to maintain congruency within his inter- 
personal perceptual matrices. Thus, once a person establishes 
a self perception relative to some role, he will strive to 
maintain that perception by seeking out others and activities 
which will confirm that self description (Winch, 1955; Secord, 
1968). 


Personality and Development 


ie 


Total self, the analog of personality, is that total composite 
set of perceptions, evaluations and descriptions one holds of 
self on both personal attributes and in the roles and situations 
the person values at a given moment in time. 


Personality development or socialization involves learning the 
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perceptions of self as object in his various roles and situations. 
Socialization continues throughout man's life cycle and is not 
confined to early childhood (Brim and Wheeler, 1966). 


II. SELF AS A CONSTRUCT 


Self, as a concept, has been used in such a variety of ways that 
some definition of the constructs to be used is required. This dis- 
cussion of terms will take place relative to two aspects of the con- 
struct self: self as behavioral process versus organization; and self 
as part of interpersonal congruency matrices. 

Self as a Process of Organizing Self Referent Behavior 

Self has been used historically to denote a wide variety of 
phenomena ranging from unspecified physiological structure to meta- 
physical "soul". The present view deals with it as a hypothetical 
construct to describe a behavioral process which the human organism 
uses to organize its behavior relative to self as an object. 

Within this general conception of the term however, usage 
ranges from those theorists who view self as peripheral and highly 
changeable perceptions of self to those who conceptualize a very static, 
_unchangeable cognitive structure. The present theory attempts to 
utilize aspects of both views. 

Self as a self referent behavioral process refers "to the ver- 
bal and affective behaviors an individual displays with respect to 
himself as an object" (Secord, 1968: 349). This ability to take him- 
self as an object seems to be primarily a human characteristic (Mead, 


1934). ‘Perceiving Self, and other self referent behaviors, are inter- 
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personal forms of behavior subject to interpersonal judgmental laws 

of reinforcement and change (Bem, 1965: 199-201). Self is then not a 
fixed, clearly defined conformity of images of self, but rather a 
changeable, amorphous collection of self perceptions of which the per- 
son may be only partly aware (Sherwood, 19 G2). o the present study, 
while granting the significance of the unconscious aspects of being, 
we are concerned primarily with the phenomenological or experienced 
self (Wylie, 1961). 

Self descriptive statements are learned as a result of previous 
experience with one's human and non human environment. Because self 
perception often deals with describing private feelings and internal 
stimuli to which only the person himself has direct access, it is a 
special type of perceptual behavior (Bem, 1965: 199). As Schacter and 
Singer (1962) infer, the expression of emotions constitutes the learn- 
ing from one's reference people the symbols to describe one's private 
physiological experience. 

Self as organization refers to the views held by most social 


psychologists who seem to agree that self is, " 


--.a set of cognitions 

or feelings towards ourselves" (Backman and Secord, 1964: 579). Beyond 
this basic level of agreement opinions range widely concerning the ex- 
tent of internal organization, interrelatedness and consistency within 


this set of cognitions. The present thesis accepts the general idea 


of interrelatedness within the self perception set, but not to the 


extent of "self consistency" that phenomenologists such as Rogers (1951) 


or Lecky (1945) might suggest. Rather than accepting their assumption 
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of a fixed "ideal self", with Turner (1962) we reject the idea of self 
as a fixed conformity in favour of that of self as an ongoing negoti- 
ated, interactive behavioral process. This follows logically from the 
assumption that self is a set of perceptions of oneself one learns 
from experience in numerous roles and situations experienced in social 
existence. The overall self perception represents a resultant of all 
these various situational selves (James, 1890). The logic, consistency 
or organization of one's self will reflect the relative cohesiveness 
of one's societal roles, past and present. As opposed to Rogers 
(1959) and the phenomenological relatively fixed view of self and of 
some theorists who appear to assume consistency of a symbolic type, 
we favour Goffman's (1956) idea that although there may be a more high- 
ly valued core of self which accumulates over the years, self is 
flexible and able to present various selves in various social roles. 

As Saar and Backman (1961, 1963) indicate, although self con- 
cept may appear to be quite stable and unchanging, this self stability 
is itself the result of relatively unchanging interpersonal matrices 
which sustain the individual's current perceptions of self. 
Self in the Interpersonal Congruency Matrix 

The intrapersonal approach to personality and self typified by 
Maslow (1954) and Rogers (1959), places the causes of both self sta- 


"Self actual- 


bility and self change in intrapsychic drives such as 
ization". Social determinants, when considered, usually constitute a 


negative or restricting force limiting this inherent drive to self 


actualization. This intrapsychic view of self is of necessity a 
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closed-system conceptual scheme. 

While useful in dealing with some of the idiographic, psycho- 
dynamic aspects of self, this approach has limited utility in under- 
standing the complex interactive nature of self-other and self-group 
relationships found in physical education and sport settings. Prac- 
tical and theoretical understanding of these aspects of self neces- 
sitate an open-system or cybernetic conceptual schema. The inter- 
personal approach to self of Mead (1934) and followers, while acknow- 
ledging the importance of biological drives and physical differences, 
locates the source of self perception of both these interpersonal 
differences and similarities, in the symbolic interaction that the 
person has with significant others. Similarly, both personal or self 
stability and change are rooted in these interpersonal self matrices, 
in which the person interacts. 

The social interactionist view of sporting self presented 
here adopts the formalization of this perspective given by Secord and 
Backman (1964). The player's perceptions and descriptions of self as 
an athlete, he has developed over the years in symbolic interaction 
with coaches, players and other reference people. Maintenance of 
those self attitudes requires continual or at least intermittent 
confirmation and reinforcement from significant yap 

When these reference persons change their evaluations and/or 
descriptions of the person, or when the person changes referent others, 
the old self perceptions become out of balance, or are no longer con- 


gruent with the new interpersonal self matrix or matrices. That is, 
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the old evaluations of an aspect of self do not imply the same mean- 
ings as that implied by the significant other's present evaluation. 

In order to regain interpersonal self matrix congruency, the person 
has a variety of congruency strategies he may employ. These processes 
may include reconsideration of his old self evaluation, his evaluation 
of or liking for the referent other, his valuation of that aspect of 
self or selective, or distorted perception of the significant other's 
evaluation. 

The interrelationships of internal self matrix components thus 
must not only imply the same meaning to each other, but each must 
attempt to retain congruence with the person's groups and society 
through the referent publics or referent others interpersonal matrices. 
This cybernetic aspect of the present self theory does not suggest a 
totally socially determined automatom. Rather, it accounts, as many 
of the intrapsychic theories do not, for the tremendous importancy of 
the "looking glass self" (Cooley, 1902) of significant others in self 


concept formation. 
III. SELF PERCEPTION AND BEHAVIOR 


The most essential aspect of the self perception is that 
through its symbolic meaning it serves as both an organizing plan or 
image for directing behavior, and at the same time as an impetus or 
motivation driving that performance. 


Self Perceptions as Directions or Plans for Behavior 


For Mead (1934) and the social behaviorists or symbolic inter- 
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actionists who followed, man lives a socially constructed and sus- 


tained world of common meanings. Men act towards objects in terms of 
the symbolic meaning they hold for that object. In W. I. Thomas' 
(1928) famous aphorism, "If men define situations as real, they are 
real in their consequences.'' Through symbolic communication, society's 
members learn to attach the same significance and meaning to the same 
symbols which represent objects. These symbols or words and the 
attitudes and meanings they suggest for the person, represent tele- 
scoped acts. These significant words, attributes or attitudes through 
their meanings, serve as images or plans for guiding and directing 
behavior. The attitude, as Mead uses the term, stands simply for this 
internal organization of the act. 

The human, unlike most other animals, is able to take himself 
as an object. That is, he is able to describe himself in terms of the 
attributes a attitudes others assign to him. As a result, he is able 
to act towards himself symbolically or communicate internally with him- 
self just as he is able to act towards and communicate with others. 
Thinking, in this perspective, becomes an internal process by which 
-possible symbolic solutions and other future courses of action are ex- 
amined, assessed for their relative advantages and disadvantages in 
terms of the values of the individual, and one of them chosen for ac- 
tion (Rose, 1962). Shibutani (1968) presents a similar cybernetic view 
of Mead's system of motivation and behavior. 

Self perception (Bem, 1965) is simply a form of self descriptive 


behavior. It is the symbolic meaning of descriptive words and eval- 
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uations which form the images or plans for behavior discussed above. 
Thus, the person "presents self" (Goffman, 1959) or "performs" in 

terms of how he defines himself and the behavior required of the role 
and situation. The definition of self becomes "real in its conse- 
quences". The teenage football player who is labelled “aggressive 

and tough" by a respected coach learns to see himself as such. His 
aspirations, expectations and subsequent performance will be strongly 
shaped by that aggressive self image. Brookover (1962) found strong 
positive correlations between pupils' self ratings on school subjects 
and their actual performance. Followup work by Hamachek (1965) suggests 
that a strong causal connection flows from academic self image to 
academic performance. The work of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) show- 
ed the circular causal chain that starts with the teacher's definition 
of student ability through the student's learned self definition. 

This self perception causes a corresponding performance expectation and 
hence that level of actual achievement. Student's who were ‘taught"’ 

to self perceive themselves as superior in ability increased their 
actual I.Q. test performance significantly. 

McPartland, Cumming and Garretson (1961) used the "Who Am I" 
test of self conceptions and found the self conceptions of psychiatric 
patients strongly related to their actual ward behavior. Kinch (1963: 
484) presents a case study of a plain looking female graduate student 
whose behavior and appearance was positively enhanced through the 
positive reactions of male fellow students. 


In the teenage context, it follows that the player or team who 
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see themselves as "winners", for example, will tend to act accordingly. 
Popularized applications of this "self fulfilling prophecy" such as 
that of Maltz (1960) have been applied with some success to sport 
(Baldwin, 1969; Wintermute, 1970). 

Through the learning of consensually validated "language" and 
definitions of people and events in the team situation, the football 
candidate becomes socialized as a competent team member. Through 
direct observation and imitative learning of behavior from rewarded 
"models" (Bandura and Walters, 1963), and through coaches' direct com- 
munication, the new player establishes the ideal football player. 

These ideal attributes and evaluations become important images for di- 
recting the player's own aspired football identity. This aspired foot- 
ball identity which strongly shapes the player's performance seems to 

be a resultant of the weighing of the ideal models with self definitions 
of his realistic potential ability and performance. 

Self Perceptions as Impetus for Behavior 

In addition to being directed, behavior and performance needs 
force, impetus or drive. While it is impossible in practical terms to 
separate motivational drive from direction, for analytical purposes it 
is helpful to describe the functioning of the self perception process 
in terms of the two conventional motivational concepts, direction and 
impetus or drive. Foote (1951) sets out the basic motivational premises 
underlying symbolic interactionism and the present viewpoint. In his 
situational theory of motivation, the process of identification forms 


the basis of motivation. His scheme avoids the fallacies of both bio- 
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logical and cultural determinism. To him, the so called peredltat 
environment conflict is non existent. Man is neither driven from 
within by biological predispositions, nor pushed about from without. 
Man constructs his activity in terms of how he defines or identifies 
the situation in ees he is involved. This classification of people, 
roles, and situations from memory, causes him to mobilize oie phys- 
iological and motor equipment in order to respond with the proper 
category of behavior. In place of predispositions or intrapsychic 
"drives", it is sufficient to explain motivation as memory plus 
mobilization (Mead, 1934: 23-25). It is through language and specif- 
ically in the words we use to identify ourselves vis a vis others, that 
we know in situations that we must act. How we begin to act is deter- 
mined by these ideal pictures of performance learned in previous 
similar situations. This proceeding performance is, of course, guided 
cybernetically by feedback as it progresses. 

Behavior seemingly resulting from purely physiological feelings, 
is in fact directed by how we identify or define these feelings and 
emotions. Schacter and Singer's (1962) experimental work bears this 
out. They found that the individual even relies on external cues for 
describing his emotional states. Self descriptive behavior referring 
to private feelings are similarly learned from the individual's refer- 
ent others (Bem, 1965: 199). The football player, for example, expe- 
eriencing "butterflies'' prior to performance, learns to identify them 


from other team members. 
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In a sentence, we take motivation to refer to the degree to 
which a human being, as a participant in the ongoing social sit- 
uation is calling for performance of a particular act, with more 
or less anticipated consummations and consequences, and thereby 
his organism releases the energy appropriate to performing it. 
Even the behavior consequent to an irritating organic condition, 
e.g. heat and hunger has to be defined according to its meaning 
in the situation and is defined, often fallibly. Organic irri- 
tations, which may or may not be anterior to definition of an act, 
contrary to some predispositionalists, have no direct and uniform 
connection with organic mobilizations, which are always posterior 
to definition of an act. 

To the extent that we find the term attitude useful, it is 
a synonym for these mobilizations. Definitions of the situation 
account for attitudes, not the reverse (Foote, 1951: 17-18). 

Thus, as a result of a football player's definitions of a par- 
ticular game situation, and his identification of himself in terms of 
a particular role or subself, he is able to mobilize the necessary 
energies to construct an appropriate performance to achieve his posi- 


tional assignment. This mobilization response is, of course, to a 


large degree "unconscious". 
IV. THE REFERENT OTHER AND SELF PERCEPTION 


Functions of Referent Others 

The teenager learns to identify himself and others from those 
‘people in his environment who he admires and respects. It is through 
significant others, such as his parents, teenage peers, occupational 
colleagues, teachers, and coaches that he learns how to identify and 
act towards the social structure and himself. Through these reference 
people, he learns about his roles and statuses in society, and about 
with whom and how he is to interact in his environment. It is through 


interaction with these individuals and in these groups that he learns 
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about changes in role categories, values, opportunities for involve- 
ments, expected pene, and self definitions (Backman and Secord, 
1964: 583-602). 

These reference people have been labelled "primary groups" 
(Cooley, 1902), "significant others" (Mead, 1934), "reference groups" 
(Hyman, 1959), “orientational others" (Kuhn, 1964), and "referent 
others" (French and Raven, 1960; Sherwood, 1962). {his latter 
7 is adopted here to encompass the broad meaning denoted by all of 
the above terms. The term referent others will be defined in terms of 
their main function: they serve as comparison points, they provide 
ideal images or models toward which individuals aspire, they implicitly 
or explicitly hold rewarding or reinforcing power, and they provide 
the perspective and vocabulary with which the individual defines self 
and others. . 

Shibutani (1955: 159) in discussing the confused definitions 
and usage of the concept, suggests limiting it to mean the latter 
"perspective" function. While the present viewpoint emphasizes the 
"reality constructing" (Berger, 1968) function of reference groups as 
primary, it attempts to encompass all four functions. Of course, each 
referent other does not necessarily serve all of these functions. 

Thus, the football coach and team not only provide the novice 
with a "perspective", with its definitions and evaluations of self and 
others, but it also helps him establish team aspirations and standards 
for behavior, values, motives, abilities? and knowledge (Brim, 1965: 


25). The coach, as team leader, must function in defining ideal player 
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behavior and values and ensure that team consensus is realized on goals 
and methods of attaining these goals. Because the player is attracted 

to, or "identifies" with the group, the coach's praise or scorn becomes 
highly valued (French and Raven, 1960). 

Videbeck (1960) suggests a number of factors which will determine 
how effectively one person can reinforce or cause change in another's 
self evaluative behavior: firstly, the rate and frequency of approval 
or disapproval; secondly, how appropriate or qualified he is perceived 
to be to evaluate the person's characteristics or performance; thirdly, 
how strongly "motivated" the individual is to achieve his aspired goal; 
and fourthly, the confidence, conviction, and strength of the other's 
assessment. 

If the coach is respected, i.e. if he acts in accordance with 
the player's expectations of the coaching role, e.g. with respect to 
previous ai eed, experience and qualifications, enthusiasm, con- 
fidence, fairness, and reasonable discipline, then his decisions re 
player selection and evaluation will have considerable referent power. 
However, if his behavior places him outside the expectations and expe- 
-rience of his players, his assessments may more easily be dismissed. 
Each referent other does not, of course, have to. serve all of these 
functions. In sports such as football, where there are several coaches 
on a staff, their functions may be observedly different. 

Referent others may be individuals, such as coaches or star 
players, and groups such as the varsity team. Merrill suggests there 


may be "direct others" with whom the individual is presently communi- 
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cating directly, or "immediate" others who are not directly communi- 
cated with but "whose real or supposed judgments nevertheless influence 
one's self judgments" (1961: 449-450). Thus, the football player's 
referents may be coaches present, or past, sports' stars viewed on 
television, or read about in the popular literature. 

Referent Others and Self Formation 

Historically, the idea that one's self and behavior is strongly 
shaped by the reactions of significant others, has played a large role 
in our philosophy and literature, (c.f. G.B. Shaw's Pygmalion). Cooley 
(1902) proposed that one builds up a conception of self from the "look- 
ing glass self" provided by others in the primary group. Mead (1934) 
saw self as the organization of socially derived and symbolically pre- 
sented self identification. 

It is only recently, however, that the highly suggestive work of 
Cooley and Mead has begun to be formalized in an operational and test- 
able, form. (Backman and. Secord., 1963; Kinchy,.1963s Miller, 1962: 
Sherwood, 1962). 

Following Sherwood, we have used the self perception to indicate 
how the person sees and describes himself. This is analogous to Mead's 
(1934) "I". The term perceived or reflected public self refers to the 
'me" or to how the person perceives that a referent other describes or 
identifies him. Through social interaction and symbolic communication, 
the person builds up a subjective idea of how the other person(s) see 
him. This assumes, of course, that the actual description or actual 


public identity which the other holds is accurately communicated. 
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Sherwood postulates a “communicated objective public identity" between 
the actual public self or identity, and the person's perceived public 
identity. The ambiguity of the communicated identity is indeed a key 
variable in determining the effect on the self identity (Backman and 
Secord, 1963). 

The perceived public self and actual public self, like the self 
perception itself, are composed of both attribute valuings and attri- 
bute evaluations. Thus, in his interaction with the player, the coach 
not only indicates through gestures and words the relative importance 
of various personal and performance attributes to his image of the 
ideal football player, he also implicitly or explicitly gives the 
player cues as to how well he is doing on each attribute. The player 
develops a picture or "me", of how the coach rates him and the quali- 
ties the hab expects him to aspire to. The referent other, serves 
as a sip iad Ges which the public roles, expectations, identities, 
and evaluations are communicated (Mead, 1934). Both changes and stabil- 
ities in the social structure and environment are transmitted through 
the significant other in symbolic interaction with the person. 

For each referent other, such as coach, parent, and teammate, 
the player may have a "social self'' (James, 1890) which contains per- 
ceived public valuings and perceived public evaluations. These in turn 
are learned in interaction from the actual public evaluation. 

These concepts, of course, have their equivalents at all levels 
of self organization. For example, at the football subself level, we 


may refer to football self, perceived public football self, and actual 
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public football self. 


V. THE INTERPERSONAL MATRIX AND SELF CONGRUENCY 


The Interpersonal Matrix 


Unlike most De pe or intraindividual views of self or 
personality, interactionist or interpersonal self theory does not at- 
tribute self image maintenance or behavioral stability to some inher- 
ent "gyroscopic'' predisposition (Secord and Backman, 1961: 28). 
Rather, both intrapersonal or self dceucnts maintenance, and self 
structure change occur as a result of their congruency or incongruency 
with their interaction system or interpersonal matrix. ''That most in- 
dividuals do maintain intrapersonal structure is a function of the 
fact that the behavior of others toward the individuals in question 
is normally overwhelmingly consistent with such maintenance." (Secord 
and Backman, 1961: 28)! | 

In the present section, Secord and Backman's (1961, 1964, 1965, 
1968) conceptualization of the 'congruency processes" and strategies 
involved in self and other interpersonal systems or "matrices" will be 


integrated and considered in some detail. 
Figure 1 diagrammatically presents Secord and Backman's (1964; 


594) conceptualization of the interpersonal matrix. The "other" or 
reference relation, links the person through his self to the society 
or a particular subculture. Matrices are derined as self and other 
person perception attributes, which may be used to assign the various 
aspects of meaning, i.e. image, identity, evaluation, utilization, and 


value to perceptual-cognitive experience. An interpersonal matrix then 
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refers to an ongoing symbolic interaction between self and other which 


involves the attribution or indication and exchange of meanings through 


verbal and non verbal communication. 
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FIGURE 1 


THE INTERPERSONAL SELF-OTHER MATRIX 


If the person maintains constant interpersonal matrix or ma- 


trices, then his self perceptions and self attributes are reinforced 


and stabilized. Frequently, however, reference groups are changed, 


“new reference relations are established, new activities are joined and 


hence, the person's interpersonal environment changes, causing incon- 


gruency in his interpersonal matrices. An extreme example of "total" 


reference relations change is the Chinese "brainwashing" of prisoners 


which resulted in “drastic self “changes (Lifton, 1961). 


By matrix congruency, we refer to that state in which both self 


and other components of the matrix imply the same meaning. Following 
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Secord and Backman, we will refer to only three components of the 
matrix: . an attribute of the self (SI), self's (S) interpretation of 
those elements of his behavior related to that aspect of self (B), and 
self's (S's) perception of related aspects of the other person (0), 
with whom he is interacting. 
Self Congruency--Stability and Change 

Congruency occurs then when the behaviors of S and 0 imply a 
definition of self congruent with relevant aspects of the self concept. 
This may occur when any two matrix components are congruent with each 
other, with the third either congruent with both of them, or not con- 
gruent with either. 

Secord and Backman (1961: 24) present a number of general prin- 


ciples concerning the maintenance of congruent matrix: 


1. S tends to repeat and perpetuate those interpersonal relations 
which were previously characterized by congruency. 


2. A S involved in a matrix which is not in a state of congruency 
will tend to modify the matrix in the direction of greater 
congruency. 

3. The engagement of S and O in congruent interaction develops 
mutual affect toward each other, which tends to perpetuate the 
interaction. 

4. Because of the tendency to establish congruent matrices S 
gradually builds up an increasingly greater repertory of such 


matrices. 


5. The more the O component of a congruent matrix is valued, the 
greater the tendency of the matrix. to be perpetuated. (1961: 24) 


Attributes and matrices may be related to each other. The great-— 
er the coreness or centrality of matrices, the more resistant it is to 
change, and, should it change, the greater the resultant shifts in 


other matrices. 
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Congruency Strategies 

Secord and Backman (1961: 24-26) suggest a number of interper- 
sonal processes or strategies, which a person may use in attempting to 
maintain self congruency in face of self change influences, such as 
normative changes, personal role changes, or fortuitous changes. The 
first five processes restore congruency through transforming the O 
matrix component: 

1. Selective interaction with O's. S will tend to maximize 
engagement with O's and in activities that tend to confirm or depart 
minimally from the existing self image. 

2. Selective evaluation of O's. S will tend to value more 


highly those people who confirm his self image and to devalue ref- 
erence relations who behave incongruently with existing self. 


3. Selective comparison with aspects of O. S will tend to 


selectively perceive those cues from O which maximize congruency 
with existing self. 


4. Evocation of congruent responses from 0. S develops tech- 


niques for eliciting from O behavior which will be congruent with 
components of his self concept and behavior. 


5. Misperception of 0. S may misperceive O's reactions or be- 
havior to achieve congruency. 


The sixth and seventh interpersonal processes restore congruency 


by a transformation of the S behavior component of the matrix: 


6. Selective behavior matching. In interacting with a par- 


ticular 0, S tends to use behaviors which will evoke congruent 
responses from O. 


7. Misinterpretation of own behavior. S may misinterpret his 


behavior so as to maximize congruency with an aspect of his self 
concept and his perception of O. 


Incongruency of an interpersonal matrix may lead to matrix 


change. Change takes place in three steps: the creation of an incon- 
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gruency, the formation of a new congruent matrix, which involves a 
different component of self or behavior from that existing prior to the 
change, and the adjustment of relevant matrices which have been affect- 
ed by the changes made in resolving the incongruent matrix. Secord 
and Backman (1961: 26-27) propose three common types of incongruency 
and suggest a typology of potential resolutions of these incongru- 
encies. 

The three basic types of incongruity and potential resolutions 
may be outlined as follows (Secord and Backman, 1961: 27): 


Type I. The behavior of O is perceived as incongruent with a 
component of self and with S's behavior, the latter two elements 
congruent with each other...In this type of incongruency, S may 
employ any one of the first five interpersonal processes to 
transform the incongruent O component, and thereby maintain self 
and behavior unchanged. Thus, he may reduce interaction with 
his 0, may devaluate O, may avoid selective comparison by de- 
claring O's opinion irrelevant, may evoke new responses from 0, 
or may falsely perceive O. 


Type II. An aspect of self is incongruent with S's behavior and 
with the perceived behavior of 0, the latter two elements being 
congruent with each other...One form of resolution involves main- 
tenance of self and behavior. Since behavior is incongruent, it 
would have to be misinterpreted if self is to be maintained, and 
in addition, the five interpersonal processes which transform the 
incongruent O component would be employed here...A simple change 
in self would result in a congruent matrix. Or, finally, S might 
change behavior and transform the O component. 


Type III. S's behavior is incongruent with a component of self 
and with the perceived behavior of 0, the latter two elements 
being congruent with each other. 
A number of factors govern the probable direction of resolution 
of the incongruency, the exact nature of which has yet to be deter- 


mined empirically (Secord and Backman, 1961: 29-30): 


1. The degree to which O's role-constrained behavior limits the 
extent to which S can influence him--e.g., a coach often must judge 
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his team candidates relative to each other and avoid "favoritism". 
2. The ease with which S can leave the reference interaction sit- 
uation. For example, the son of parent's who value a sport highly 
is less free to leave that sport than a boy whose parents are in- 
different to that activity. 


3. The degree to which a matrix is reality oriented will influence 
the stability of that matrix. 


4, A matrix or self attribute will be resistant to change rel- 
ative to the number and value of supportive congruent matrices 
relevant to a component. 

5. Individual persons learn to selectively favour and utilize the 
various modes of incongruency resolution. For a particular person, 
certain types of component transformation are more practical, 
reinforced and preferred to others--e.g., the player who values 
his sport very highly and who has received strong positive refer- 
ence appraisal and reinforcement early in his career may persist 


in devaluing subsequent coaches whose reflected appraisals fail 
to reconfirm his self image. 


VI... TOTAL SELF PERCEPTION 


Society, Total Self and Football Self 


The football subself may be viewed as one possible self image in 
the teenagers total self or "self-other system" (Brim, 1966: 7). As 
such, the total self is a cognitive structure representing the entirety 
of the teenager's perceptions of himself vis a vis his human and non 
human environment. The activity "football" and the boy's image of him- 
self with respect to it may form a more or less dominant part of that 
total self. 

The idea of situational self image as part of the person's total 
perceptual Gestalt has long been central to the cognitive perspective 
in social psychology. It is, however, in the tradition of social be- 


haviorism or symbolic interactionism, that the idea that the social 
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self or the "me" derives from the social organization, gets its most 


complete statement. One of the earliest statements in this perspective 


was that of James, who suggests: 


...we may practically say that he has as many social selves 
as there are distinct groups of persons about whose opinions he 
cares. He generally shows a different side of himself to each of 
these groups...From this there results what. practically is a div- 
ision of the man into several selves (James, 1890: 190-191). 


Elaborations on this conception of self, comprised of situation-— 


al selves, have been made by Mills (1953) and Brim (1960). 


Self development as socialization, is a process ongoing through- 


out life (Brim, 1966). Cooley (1902), Mead (1934) and followers have 
described in detail the stages and processes the child experiences 
en route to becoming a socially competent, accepted member of his so- 
ciety. In order to act in accord with others in his society the in- 
dividual must be able to classify, categorize and identify the situa- 
tions and role relationships. It is out of this identification that 
his behaviors are motivated, constructed and evaluated (Foote, 1951; 
Miles. L940). 

As Mead (1934) indicated, it is through learning to attach com- 
-mon meanings and behaviors to gestures and words that we develop an 
internalized cognitive map of the world and the place of ourselves as 
objects in that world. The total self then is the conglomerate of all 
the various roles and situations in which we are involved in our soci- 
ety. Modern society, because of the many subcultures and interest 
groups, necessitates a highly complex and often seemingly inconsistent 


composite of selves. 
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Athletics is a dominant, valued activity in this adolescent 
culture. Coleman (1961) in a major analysis of the American adolescent 
society, found athletics to be generally more highly valued than schol- 
arship or socializing and popularity. Friesen (1968) replicated and 
extended Coleman's study in a cross national study of the culture of 
Canadian high schools. In general, sports achievement was valued 
significantly lower in Canada as compared to the United States. Al- 
though he found the role of the "athletic hero' to be a significant 
factor in the subculture of the school itself, he found it to be per- 
ceived as much less valuable than school achievement, in the student's 
long term values. His work did illustrate beautifully, however, just 
how important sports or other extracurricular involvements ate in 
giving students of today's large, anonymous schools an opportunity for 
social interaction, and the achievement of social status. Although 
Friesen's work suggested that the status of the sports hero may be low- 
er in Canada in the late nineteen sixties than the United States in the 
fifties, observation of both students and staff of today's high school 
suggest sports has continuing, if perhaps somewhat reduced, adolescent 
public value. 

Sports, including football, are part of the adolescent, high 
school culture. As such, football, soccer, and others stand as poten- 
tial self attributes and subselves within the total self image of the 
teenage boy. Whether the perceived self value of football becomes 
ranked highly enough, relative to other potential subselves such as 


part time worker, son, boyfriend, musician or hard working student, and 
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subsequently results in utilization and active participation, will de- 
pend to a great extent upon the social rewards and public evaluations 
he perceives. 

The Value of Athletic and Other Subselves to Total Self 

Subselves and person attributes seem to be interrelated in two 
planes. The "horizontal" relatedness of content to social and situa-— 
tional roles tends to be relatively free of the affective and evalu- 
ative component. A second hierarchical type of relation involves the 
arrangement of sub identities and attributes in order of importance or 
coreness to the person. The idea that personality traits or attributes 
may be differentiated as to centrality, value or "coreness" has been 
demonstrated by several writers. Allport indicates, "So far as roles 
are concerned, is it not a fact that characteristic styles run through 
a person's conduct even when he is playing diverse roles?" (1958: 245) 
James (1890) referred to the "truest" self and Mead (1934) to the "I". 
Combs and Snygg suggest that there are "fundamental" aspects of self 
identity ''that seem to the individual to be 'he' is all times and at 
all places. This is the very essence of 'me'" (1959). Miller (1962) 
dase kets the "core self" in terms of those parts of self that are 
formed earliest. 

Miller and Sherwood (1962: 27) agree basically that core at- 
tributes constitute the most important self descriptions that a per- 
son holds of himself. Because of their centrality to the whole self 
attribute system, ccre attributes tend to interact with all other 
traits in an identity. Thus, change in core traits or values is a 


slower process usually, because of the ramifications for the whole 
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cognitive structure. Kelly's (1955) system of "personal constructs" 
and Rokeach's (1960) "core values" utilize the same notion. 

The coreness structural relationships will, of course, inter- 
link with and have cognitive implications for the role relevance or- 
ganization. The result, as Zajonc (1954) and Sherwood (1962) suggest, 
is that it is highly probable that one specific person attribute will 
be assigned to a person (oneself or other) if that person is assigned 
another role related person attribute. ''For instance, if a man is 
seen as being a "big man'', he may also be perceived as being strong" 
(Sherwood, 1962: 28-29). 

Sherwood (1962) studied self perception changes over a two week 
group sensitivity training session. As a measure of coreness he had 
subjects rate the importance of a number of personal quality adjectives 
to their picture of themselves as a total person. This method, using 
ten point, self rating scales, proved successful. Results bore out the 
predictions that high core attributes tend to be more resistant to 
change than those low on coreness. This confirms the notions that 
self attributes and subidentities perceived to be highly valued or im- 
portant, are highly resistant to change because of the strong cogni- 
tive implications for the person's "cognitive world" as a whole. 

The football subself or identity is a potential subset in the 
teenagers total set of self attributes and activities. The importance 
he assigns to his football self will vary in terms of both personal 
and sociocultural factors. While the development of the football self 


and its relatedness to the environment will be discussed Laver bt: as 
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important to note that the self rating of football's importance or 
value is a form of self referent judgmental behavior. Briefly, the 
teenage boy must weigh the perceived cultural relevance, and general 
social rewards of football participation, vis a vis that of other 
possible autumn involvements. This social and psychological utility 
factor must be weighted with the boy's self evaluation of his ability 
and the accruing personal rewards for that performance. The boy's 
self attribute coreness rating and resulting participation will derive 
primarily from the resultant of these two variables. 
The Evaluation of Self 

As a result of direct observation and social comparison of his 
characteristics, behaviors and performances, and resulting from per- 
ceived feedback from referent others, the person is able to evaluate 
or rate himself on his self attributes. While this evaluation may be 
done primarily unconsciously, and using implicit judgmental standards, 
all social scientists who have dealt with self agree it is a most im- 
portant component of self referent behavior. This behavior has been 
denoted by several different concepts: self evaluation (Deutsch and 
Solomon, 1959; Gerard, 1961); self esteem (Cohen, 1959; Coopersmith, 
1959; Parsons,,.19593 Shibutani, 196Ls Miller, 19673 Sherwood, 1962): 
self adequacy (Combs and Soper, 1957); self regard (Rogers, 1959); 
self affect (Backman and Secord, 1964); and self rating (Haas and 
Maehr, 1965). 

In this study, we are concerned with self attribute evaluation 


as a form of self referent, self descriptive behavior (Bem, 1967). 
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This has been found to be validly and reliably represented using uni- 
dimensional self rating scales by Sherwood (1962) and Haas and Maehr 
vCIIOD))" We assume the judgmental process involves comparisons with 
aspired evaluations and utilizes as evidence, past and present self 
and other evaluations. This present usage does not assume, as does 
Sherwood (1962), a self actualization or growth motive (Maslow, 1954; 
Rogers, 1959) which predetermines a person's striving towards positive 
polar ideals. Nor does self evaluation refer to the accuracy of self 
perception or level of self awareness. These are different processes 
from that of concern here. 

As with the sensitivity group participant studied by Sherwood 
(1962), football team candidates are able to assign themself a self 
evaluation on a number of person attributes. Following from the dis- 
cussion of attribute interrelations and cognitive organization it 
follows that self evaluations of football role-related attributes show 
considerable similarity. This "status congruence" will also hold true 
for self evaluations of similar athletic activities. Thus, a boy who 
judges himself to be excellent at football, would be likely to self 
evaluate himself highly in rugby. 

Because the situations require a particular level of per- 
formance based upon a complex of specific skills, the skills are 
not only apt to be learned together, but the individual is likely 
to develop the same evaluations of each of the skills in the 
complex. For example, grade school teachers are apt to expect 
students who are competent in oral reading to be competent also in 
writing, in spelling, and perhaps even in arithmetic. Similarly, 
a boy who excels in one or two athletic skills is expected by 


other boys to do well in most athletic skills. This expectation 


of status congruence (Homans, 1961) is apt to shape behavior in a 
manner appropriate to the expectations and also to produce a com- 
mon attitude toward the different components of self (Secord, 1968: 
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Studies by Videbeck (1960), Maehr, Mensing and Nafzger (1962), 
and Haas and Maehr (1965) have borne out these predictions of status 
congruence across related attributes and subselves. 

Further, a composite summation of football attributes eval- 
uations should correlate highly with a single self evaluation of one- 
self as a football player, i.e. the football self evaluation. 

It follows then, that a teenager's single evaluation of self, 
i.e. total self evaluation should also correlate strongly with a sum- 
mation of his core subidentity evaluations. Sherwood (1962) found 
these predictions confirmed in his study. 

Self Evaluation, Self Value and Participation 

A basic theoretical and practical question for physical ed- 
ucation and recreation professionals is that of activity participation 
and dropout. A comprehensive viewpoint of self must include a dis- 
cussion relating self perception and the participation in, or utiliz- 
ation of the various attributes of self. What are those processes in- 
volved in participation in football or other activities. 

Within the perspective of social behaviorism, entering and con- 
tinuing participation in an activity occurs when the rewards, benefits 
or "profits" expected are greater than anticipated punishments, losses 
or "costs" from non involvement in alternative activities (Homans, 
1961; Manis and Meltzer, 1968). Homans' analysis of human behavior is 
essentially a eyattests of elementary capitalist economic principles 
and behavioral social psychology. Both views blend easily as they are 
both rooted in the modern Western conception of man as utilitarian and 


hedonist. 
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Thus, the teenager seeks to maximize his pleasure and minimize 
his pain. He will tend to participate in those activities and inter- 
ests which reap the greatest "payoff". The rate of "payoff" per ac- 
tivity is determined jointly by its social relevance and self value. 
As described previously, within the teenager's value or coreness 
hierarchy of subselves, football will be assigned an implicit value 
ranking. As Homans (1961) suggests, this valuing process seems to 
take place on a "more-or-less" than basis, as a result of previous 
social reinforcement history. The relationship between activity self 
value and the degree of participation in that activity, as would be 
expected, is relatively strong (Rosenberg, 1965). The variables in- 
volved in this relationship are several, and interacting. Rosenberg 
(1965) also found that liking for, and degree of participation in an 
activity, correlated strongly and positively with self evaluation. 
Thus, the boy. who rates himself highly on football attributes would be 
expected to participate in the activity. Obviously, the environmental 
variables influence this participation. If football is not available 
or is not highly relevant, i.e. social ranking and rewards are minimal, 
even the teenager high on football self evaluation will not likely be 
motivated to play. 

In discussing social reinforcers and referent others, it is im- 
portant to differentiate between those immediately present and those 
removed from the direct reinforcement situation. Thus, it is possible 
that while football has very low social status in a particular high 
school social system, and the immediate payoffs may be minimal, the 


teenager may persist in his football committment as a result of rewards 
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and reinforcements from internalized distant or previous referent 
others. Thus, the boy may make a great "expenditure" on football be- 
cause a previous coach has convinced him he should aspire for a foot- 
ball scholarship, and an anticipated rewarding professional career. 

Associated with this same general factor is the "inner" 
versus "outer" Per See (Rotter, 1954) vis a vis rewards and self 
image confirmation. Goffman's (1959) work suggests the individual 
sometimes willingly participates in roles and activities even though 
the immediate reward may not be held in very high regard. However, 
most students of self seem to stand with Kinch (1963) who holds that 
our choice of referent others (e.g. mates, roles and situations) is 
made on the basis of complementary needs. Thus, activity or inter- 
action involvements are pursued so as to obtain confirmation and re- 
inforcement of present and aspired self images. Secord and Backman 
(1964) also suggest this tendency to self confirming selectivity of 
others and activities. Rosenberg's (1965) work previously mentioned, 
noted that adolescents tend to participate in activities to the ex- 
tent that their self evaluation would receive reinforcement or con- 
firmation. 

The exact nature of the process the teenager may go through in 
weighing the cost versus benefits of certain activities and interper- 
sonal involvements is also suggested by Homans. The teenager may be- 
come bored of football because of too frequent rewards by coaches. 

The individual will quit one activity and take up a substitute 
activity when he sees that the costs of continuing in the first are 


greater than the rewards in the latter. The hard work, loss of time 
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with friends or loss of money from a part-time job may lead the foot- 
ball candidate to drop out and take up the seemingly more rewarding 
other activities. Homans (1961) and Rosenberg's (1965) work would 
suggest that the value or coreness of football vis a vis part-time 
job, or being with friends, should be reduced following the decision 
to drop out. Foote (1951) and Mills (1940) conception of "motive" 

as an after the fact rationalization given for behavior, would suggest 
"reasons" such as "needed the money", or "school became more important" 
would be put forward. Many coaches find these types of "motives" or 
"excuses" prevalent after the dropout act. 

The Valuation and Evaluation of Referent Others 

The selection and ranking of models and referent others for the 
individual, is determined by a number of factors. Psychoanalytic 
workers have emphasized the key reference role of parents during early 
childhood. Sociologists (Brim, 1966) suggest, however, that the self 
is much more malleable and open to reference-induced changes during 
later life than Freud believed. 

A player's selection of models and referent others will, like 
most of his self referent behavior, result from an interaction of his 
need to confirm his self image with the need to maximize his immediate 
situational social rewards. 

The person may himself serve as a very powerful source of ref- 
erence in a way analogous to an external reference person. The self 
image and identity represents an accumulation and synthesis of histor- 
ically rewarded self meanings, values and behaviors. It includes both 


current and aspired images and identities of self. Depending upon the 
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age of the person, the reward value of these self perceptions could 
represent a history of powerful reference person reinforcements. As 
such, these images and identities could serve as very powerful refer- 
ence and reward frameworks. 

Rotter's (1954) "inner-directed" personality type may be seen 
as an example of this phenomena. The abundant work on rugit deedeny 
by Coopersmith (1959), among others, points to this same notion that 
one's overall self evaluation strongly conditions the perceptual sel- 
ection and utilization of appraisals one receives from others. 
Sherwood's (1962) study of self perception changes in sensitivity 
groups, also confirmed this idea that total self evaluation interacts 
strongly with public evaluations, to shape the resulting perceived 
public evaluation and self evaluation. 

As reported previously, Rose's (1962) utilization of interac- 
tionist notions about the self confirming processes of the negative 


self image, provides a fruitful social psychological theory of neuro- 


sis. In the case of the paranoid neurotic, a person with a powerfully 


reinforced and coherent world, we see a person whose overall negative 
view of self, relative to the world, leads him to select and distort 
he actions and appraisals of others so as to confirm his negative 
suspicions about his self. The "optimistic", positive total self 
<ecuticacs person will, on the other hand, tend to select out cues 
and interact with reference others eo those situations which tend to 
confirm his positive self view. In the athletic world, the negative, 
failure-expectancy type of individual is frequently encountered. 


In choosing or rating reference groups or "reference relation- 
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ships" (Rose, 1962: 11), the person will use the type of comparative, 
cost-benefit valuation described above, relative to role and activity 
selection and utilization. In order to maximize his "payoffs" he will 
weigh the value of his own self as a reference relationship with the 
value of other situationally available, potential references. His age, 
degree of independence, and the factors discussed above will determine 
the weight he assigns to himself. 

In weighting the value of other potential reference relation- 
ships, he must not only assess their value to him, but also the situ- 
ational necessity involved. A football team candidate may be forced 
to accept the appraisal of a coach he does not value, because it is 
forced on him, if he wishes to remain in the football player role. 

The number of appraisal reference sources available, also strongly 
conditions his "information dependence" on certain reference persons. 
A young child, is usually strongly dependent on his parents for re- 
flected appraisal of self. Teachers, coaches and other leaders in 
"command-performance" situations have tremendous reference power in 
shaping the positive or negative direction of the child's self image. 
Rosenthal and Jacobson's (1968) study of junior high students pre- 
Jishsiy cited, showed convincingly the very great reference power 
teachers have over students’ self expectations and subsequent per- 


formance. 


Self Congruency Processes and the Football Candidacy; Self, Coach and 
Team Interaction Systems and Matrices 


The football tryout camp possesses some of the features of the 


"total" institution Lifton (1961) described in his observations on the 
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Chinese "brainwashing" prison camps. While this is certainly less true 
of the high school, after school practice arrangement, than the college 
or professional military-style "live-in" or residential camp, some of 
the interaction system similarities are strong. The parallels with 

the military camp are not, of course, entirely fortuitous as the game 
of football has often been compared with "war". 

The coach-player communication system, until faced with the very 
recent wave of critical writings (c.f. Scott, 1971), has been pre- 
dominantly paternalistic or authoritarian in nature. Whatever the 
cause, the dominant mode of coach-player interaction has usually placed 
the novice player and his self in a strongly dependent position. 

While the veteran, or returning player, may have earlier coaches 
or other veteran players as additional reference sources, the "rookie" 
is strongly dependent for reflected self appraisal information on his 
current coach. In football teams where there are usually a number of 
assistant coaches working with the various team units, the player, 
novice or veteran, does have multiple potential references, and hence 
may develop "multiple selves". By this is meant, that the player may 
receive somewhat different reflected selves from different coaches, 
‘both because of different "personalities" and because they interact in 
different role relationships. The head coach "sees" a different role 
or self of his quarterback or guard than the backfield or line coach 
may. Hence, reflected self appraisals are made on the standards of 
different roles. On a football field then, the persons "become" 
their roles, that is they become what they do by way of function or 


task for the team. Most coaches try not to deal with "personalities" 
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on the field, but rather "only judge a man on the kind of job he gets 
done". 

The player faced with several reference sources of reflected 
self appraisal may, of course, choose to interact or identify primarily 
with that coach who provides him with self information most congruent 
with, and hence rewarding of, his existing self attributes. As 
Harvey et al (1957), Secord and Backman (1964), among others, have 
demonstrated, where a person Pevaives ambiguous or nonconsensually- 
based appraisal, he may also choose to select or misperceive the public 
appraisal of hin. 

The team culture or public world, as a consensually validated 
set of meanings and values organized into roles and role relations, 
develops out of the shared, pooled and negotiated definitions of its 
members. Coaches, and especially the head coach, may weigh much 
heavier in this construction of the team reality. In the traditional 
team political structure, the coaches shape strongly the team images 
of ideal player characteristics, skills, psychological traits, and out- 
side interests and schedules. 

For the novice team candidate, dependent as he is on his coaches 
for information about his abilities, all aspects of football self 
image will be strongly influenced by his coach's reflected public 
image and hence his public image. The experienced player, on the 
other hand, has a previously established football self image which has 
been reinforced by an earlier coach or referent other. The "veteran" 
player is thus able to compare the current appraisal with his existing 


self image and accept or reject part, or all, of this reflected 
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appraisal. 

A number of additional factors will tend to interact with, and 
modify, the self socialization influences of the coach-candidate, 
player-candidate interpersonal matrices. The effects of several of 
these factors will be observed in this study. Differences in candi- 
dates' liking and respect for coaches’ will influence the effect of 
his opinions. Other people in the candidates situation may function 
as football referent others, and tend to affect football self. The 
candidate is also partner to a large number of other non football re- 
lated interaction matrices, from which self change or maintenance in- 
fluences may be generalized to related football attributes. These 
other matrices’ influences may reflect fortuitous happenings in an in- 
dividual candidates situation, or it may reflect change or stability 
in the social environment as a whole. Thus, it is possible that the 
social relevance of football may change significantly due to, for ex- 
ample, a general permissive trend in teenage culture. 

Objective physical ability and maturation rates of change in the 
teenager himself, also influence the self perception both through 
direct observation and through their actual shaping of the coach's 
evaluations. 

Both the self value of, and degree of participation in football 
and related self attributes will determine strongly the effect of the 
candidacy experience. The overall total self evaluation and the af- 
fective and cognitive interrelatedness and consistency processes in- 
volved tend to modify other self influences. Change in evaluation of 


a valued attribute will result in spread of effect to a large number 
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of related attributes. On the other hand, effects or changes in eval- 
uation of more peripheral, or less important attributes, will be 
limited. 

A number of postulated intrapsychic needs or "motives" which 
may influence the individual's acceptance of, and conformity to the 
other person's evaluations have received considerable study. 

Individual differences in such traits will occur in such as 
closed-mindedness (Rokeach, 1960), need affiliation (Sahacten: 1959), 
dependency (Sears, Maccoby and Levin, 1957), need achievement (Mc- 
Clelland, 1955), approval (Crowne and Marlowe, 1964), self esteem 
(Coopersmith, 1959) and inner-outer directedness (Rotter, 1954), un- 
doubtedly influence the tendencies of players to adjust self and be- 
havior to conform to the expectations of referent others. 

Within the present perspective, we hold these ''needs" and 
"motives" to be culturally defined and shaped contents or attributes 
of self. Achievement motivation or need for affiliation, for example, 
are thus socially learned. These 'needs", although important in un- 
derstanding individual differences in resistance to influence, are 


not the focus of the present interpersonal theory. 


Sports Team Candidacy, Interpersonal Self Matrix Incongruency and 
Congruency Processes 


Sport socialization may be viewed as a process ‘ which the per- 
son moves through a succession of changing patterns of self-other ref- 
erence relations, as he enters new subcultures and perhaps revalues 
other reference relations he has previously held. These old refer- 


ences are not lost, but merely changed in value relative to total self. 
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As the player enters the new social structures and interaction 
dyads, new incongruencies are created for the self. Depending upon 
the self value of that activity, relative to other subculture inter- 
ests, the reflected appraisal of his successful or unsuccessful per- 
formance, his expected performance evaluation, and his overall or total 
self evaluation, the person will decide which cognitive strategy to 
utilize in restoring congruency in the interpersonal matrix system. 
From the possible strategies described above, for example, the candi- 
date who receives unexpected negative evaluation might: devalue the 
reference relation (e.g., the coach) if the self value of the activity 
is high, he has other football teams to join, and his total self eval- 
uation is high and positive; misperceive the appraisal if it is am- 
biguous at all; drop out; devalue the activity and possibly the coach 
if it was not highly valued by himself or his referent others; or 
lower his Saif and aspired evaluations on that activity if the value 
and/or his total self evaluation is not high and positive. There are, 
of course, a number of additional possible strategies that could be 
combined. Some of these were explored empirically in the research to 
be reported below. 

Congruency Strategies, Self Discovery and Self Realism: Social- 
ization involves both the learning and application to self of cultural 
meanings and values, and also the discovery, evaluation and develop- 
ment of one's capacities, abilities and characteristics. Through the 
reflected appraisal of referent others, the individual constructs a 
definition of self-as-object, which allows him (i.e. Mead's "I" or 


"self") to act and use himself effectively in his situations. 
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Adequate education or socialization, as Dewey (1963) has pointed 
out, in pragmatic terms, involves establishing controlled, but real- 
istic learning environments or "models" of the world and allowing the 
person, through exploration and discovery, to learn to make sense of 
himself and his world. White (1959) and Fiske and Maddi (1961), to- 
gether with earlier pragmatists, stressed that man was not a passive, 
"tension-reduction" organism as Freud postulated, but rather a curious, 
variety seeking animal who, through exploring and transacting directly 
in his environment, developed "competence" to cope. 

This implies, of course, that ideal socialization systems pro- 
vide a wide variety of interaction situations, roles, activities, and 
dyads from which the child can explore, discover, and develop all of 
his capacities, characteristics and skills. Through these direct 
"experiences", as James (1890) emphasized, the child builds up his 
"multiple selves". 

As Secord and Backman (1961: 36) suggest, if the child is not 
allowed a variety of experiences, it is impossible for him to build a 
broad and realistic total self image. Overprotection and inaccurate 
feedback from primary groups and significant others, leading to un- 
realistic self assessments, may lead in turn to social and personal 
adjustment problems. These problems often take the form of overuse 
and misuse of the "ego defense mechanisms", or self congruency strat- 
egies. These cognitive abuses, e.g. distortion of reflected appraisal, 
"projecting" one's inadequacies on the coach, being a "quitter", man- 
ifest themself both in positive and negative self forms. The failure- 


predicting or negative self fulfilling prophecy discussed above results 
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in "closed-mindedness" (Rokeach, 1960) to often realistically posi- 
tive and success-implying cues. 

On the other hand, the child with a very narrow range of phys- 
ical activity experiences, but with a very high overall evaluation of 
self, may have very high and unrealistic expectations of his perform- 
ance in a new activity. The realistic child, who has had a variety of 
experiences of varying success, will accumulate a total self image 
which will allow him to face a new tryout situation with aspirations 
such that, even if he does not "succeed" highly, his self acceptance 
and overall self evaluation will not be shaken. 

The Successful Candidate--Self Congruency Processes: The suc- 
cessful football team candidate has received a very publicly acknow- 
ledged, positive appraisal of him as a football player. The inter- 
actionist theory would postulate that this positive public evaluation 
and reflected public evaluation change would cause change in the same 
direction in the self evaluation. 

From the discussion on the relatedness between self attributes, 
it would be expected that utilized football self related attributes 
would change most in the direction of public evaluation; related ath- 
letic attributes would change somewhat; unrelated attributes would 
ehange tittle at all. Total self would be affected for those. individ- 
uals who valued football highly to their total self, because it would 
be interrelated integrally with so many additional matrices. 

Considerable evidence supports this prediction of a causal re- 
lationship between public self and self perception. Helper (1955), 


Manis (1955), and Miyamoto and Dornbusch (1956) found self ratings to 
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be highly correlated with ratings of him by significant others. Couch 
(1958) and Reeder, Donahue and Biblarz (1956) report similar corre- 
lational findings. 

Experimental studies by Haas and Maehr (1965), Maehr, Mensing 
and Nafzger (1962), Sherwood (1962) and Videbeck (1960) provide causal 
evidence that the change in public identity is antecedent to changes 
in self perception. Sherwood's (1962) study demonstrates the same 
causal direction utilizing the mediating variable or step, subjective 
public identity. All four studies utilized ten-point self rating 
scales as indicators of the dependent variable, and involved pre and 
post treatment self ratings. Videbeck (1960) found that oratory 
students' post-criticism self ratings moved up or down in agreement 
with the "expert's" criticism. This change in self rating spread on 
a "gradient of effect". Criticized attributes changed most, related 
attributes relatively less, and unrelated attributes little at all. 

The two Maehr et al (1962, 1965) studies replicate ai each 
Videbeck's work, but as treatment have a "physical fitness expert" 
evaluate subjects on a set of motor tasks. Again, results showed 
changes in self evaluations in the predicted directions. The same 
gradient spread of effect was evidenced. Criticized motor attribute 
ratings changed most, related general athletic ability items changed 
somewhat, and unrelated items showed no significant change. 

Sherwood's (1962) work studied self evaluation changes over the 
length of a human relations training group labs. Changes in self 


evaluations were compared with changes in referent public evaluations. 
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High relationships were found. Again, changes were most pronounced in 
the situation, or role relevant, self attributes. 

A number of other interpersonal self matrix changes would be 
predicted from congruency theory. Following congruent positive self 
evaluation, the player will tend to repeat and perpetuate interaction 
in that activity with that referent other. The coach will also tend 
to be revalued more positively, both in terms of liking, and in terms 
of respect for their judgment. These predictions, that the successful 
candidate will tend to value football and his coach more highly, are 
borne out in the work of Homans (1961). 

Secord and Backman (1962, 1964) report two studies which sup- 
ported the hypotheses that persons are attracted more to those referent 
others who have views of them congruent with their own self views. 
Harvey (1962) also found that when others evaluation was more congru- 
ent with self evaluation, the person tended to rate the other more 


favourably. 


Unsuccessful Candidacy and Dropout--Self Congruency Processes: 


The football tryout, by definition suggests some candidates are to be 
eliminated in order to get the team down to the legal number of play- 
ers and a manageable team unit. Traditionally, prior to the league 
season's beginning, the coaching staff "cuts" those players who have 
not made the starting and reserve lineups. In the case of "being cut", 
the coaches negative public evaluation is unambiguous. If this ap- 
praisal is inconsistent with the candidates self expectations, the 


coach's unambiguous evaluation is difficult to misperceive. The play- 
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er who is "cut" will be forced to turn to other strategies to restore 
matrix congruency. Frequently, this will involve devaluing the coach 
and/or the activity itself. 

In cases where no "cutting" is involved because all aspirants 
are kept with the team, players get tired of the humbling experience 
of just practicing with the team, and quit the team. In other cases, 
candidates recognize the coach's devaluation, anticipate being cut, 
and drop out of the sport. In the case of the dropout, the candidate 
himself has more control over which congruency strategy he decides to 
utilize, because the coach's implied devaluation is not unambiguously 
Stated in public. Rather, the candidate anticipating devaluation stops 
interaction with the coach, and ceases participation in the activity 
itself. By implication, he suggests that football has become of less 
value to him. 

A number of additional congruency processes are open to him as 
Suggested by Secord and Backman (1961). Because the coach's implied 
devaluation is unclear or ambiguous, it is much more likely that the 
"dropout" may misperceive or selectively perceive the relevant cues. 
Dropouts frequently report they quit because they have lost interest, 
of give a similar "excuse", and deny the fact that the "writing was on 
the wall" relative to their being cut. 

This selective perception or perceptual defense allows the per- 
son to preselect out, or prejudge incoming stimuli (e.g. Bruner and 
Postman, 1947). As Backman and Secord (1961) and Harvey and Shroder 


(1963) found, selective perception is a basic defense mechanism used 
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in protecting valued parts of self against devaluation. This was 
found to be especially the case when the evaluative message was am- 
biguous and could easily be misinterpreted. In this regard, the new 
coach's negative assessment may purposely be distorted by the football 
candidate who previously has received "star" ratings. 

The major proposition of interactionist theory states that the 
player's self image will change in the direction of his reflected 
public image, which in turn relates to his actual public image. A 
Sizable quantity of research given above (p. 55 ) supports this pre- 
diction that the person will change his self image to become congruent 
with the other aspects of his football interpersonal matrix. 

Two controlling variables will effect the causal nature of this 
proposition. Firstly, if the player has a negative total self eval- 
uation, he may change more in accordance with the implied negative 
public evaluation than a player with a positive total self evaluation. 
Rose's (1962) and Litman's (1962) work on the negative self fulfilling 
prophecy in neurosis and in physical therapy provides confirmation 
for this prediction of congruency theory. 

A second prediction involves the value to the player's total 
aoe of an attribute. More highly valued attributes will be more re- 
sistant to change than less valued ones. 

This controlling factor may also interact with other interper- 
sonal self matrices. If the player values the sport highly, and has 
no alternative teams to join, his high value for football will result 
in persistently high value of that coach. Should he receive negative 


evaluation of his athletic self from that coach, he may be unable to 
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devalue the coach without devaluing his highly important sporting self. 
Hence, he may be forced to decrease his sporting self evaluation, or 
employ a combination of other strategies, rather than devalue the 


coach. 


VII. SPORTING SUBSELF PERCEPTION 


Team Socialization--Learning the Sporting Self Identity 


For the boy who makes the commitment to try out for the foot- 
ball team, that team becomes an important reference relationship 
(Rose, 1962). Other previous and current role commitments may become 
revalued within his total self core value. For the football candidate, 
the culturally determined meanings and values of his particular team 
begin to be learned. In becoming socialized into that team and learn- 
ing their "perspective" or cognitive map, the candidate also learns to 
perceive a new aspect, or subself of himself. The models of the ideal 
football player that he learns from his coaches and team, will reflect 
strongly the "social reality" constructed by the coaches and players 
of that particular team. Should he later become a member of another 
team, he nu aoe find a quite different "public world" of meanings. 
| The football nonparticipant does not directly experience the 
meanings and values of the football world, and hence must get his 
meanings "Second hand". Although he may value football somewhat, its 
value and commitment to it will offer him enough perceived "payoff" 
to cause him to adjust his current reference relationships in favour 


of direct football participation. His views of football and the foot- 
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ball player ideal image will, of necessity, lack real meaning and may 
be quite unrealistic. His experiences in physical education class 
football skills, and touch football games may temper this unreality of 
perception somewhat. 
Sport (Football) Self Composition 

The image the teenager holds of the football player subidentity 
is composed of a set of person and performance attributes he has learn- 
ed from significant others in his environment. This attribute set will 
contain personal qualities perceived to be valuable to the player, for 
example, determination, and aggressiveness. The image will also contain 
certain general athletic attributes, such as speed and strength, as 
well as more football related abilities such as tackling. Finally, 
individual football player images might also contain such position 
specific attributes as passing, receiving, or kicking ability. The 
football player image is a specific instance of the general category 
subself or "situational self" (James, 1890). 

A subidentity concerns those self perceptions which cor- 
respond to the behaviors, capacities, skills, person-other re- 
lations, and position in a social structure, all of which are 
prescribed by a social role. Therefore, the self attributes of 
a subidentity will probably include all of these aspects of a 
role, i.e., probably at least the minimal requisites in terms of 
behavior and social relations prescribed by that role...A sub- 
identity such as that of professor might contain the following 
self-attributes: a self attribute of teaching skill, a self 
attribute of testing skill...and a multipropertied self attribute 
representing P's position in the academic structure of the 
university...(Sherwood, 1962: 40). 

Like the professor, the football player's self will be comprised 


of several types of attributes derived from his social situation, over 


and above his idiographic, personal traits. At the social structure 
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level his team position or status, 
...as distinct from the individual who may occupy it, is simply a 
collection of rights and duties...When he puts the rights and 
duties which constitute the status into effect, he is performing 
a*rove. “CLintone "1945: "2P3-114) 

Banton (1965: 2) notes that each member of an organization, be 
it a ship or a football team, has a part to "play". With Turner 
(1962), we assume a more flexible conception of role and the subself 
associated with it. Thus, a middle ground is found between Linton's 
"over-socialized conception of man" (Wrong, 1961), and the overly 
idiosyncratic view of the biological theorists. This present view 
takes the analogy "life as a stage" of the "dramaturgic writer 
Goffman (1959), as its model. 

..-The idea of role-taking shifts emphasis away from the 
simple process of enacting a prescribed role to devising a per- 
formance on the basis of an imputed other-role (Turner, 1962: 
Zhe) 

The football player's self is then not a rigid team imposed role 


"perspective" or vantage point of relevant 


to be taken, but rather a 
others on the team. As with Mead (1934), the person's football self 
is created through a cybernetic interaction, or negotiation between 
the public model, or how the public sees "me", and the personal cre- 
ativew ol... 

The resultant identity is thus a somewhat personal interpreta- 
tion of a social role or "part" to be played in the "drama" of the 
team. It follows that, while team consensus on the ideal football 


player identity will be significant, because of the personal factor, 


consensus is never complete. 
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Seen from the socialization or sociological viewpoint, typified 
by Brim and Wheeler (1966), study of the football self emphasizes the 
learning of role-required behavior and value attributes encompassing 
the proper combination of knowledge, ability, and Beets cian (Brin, 
1966: 25). A similar position is taken by Gerth and Mills (1953). A 
very strong, social, deterministic viewpoint on self is put forward by 
Parsons (1955). All these views differ markedly from the psychologi- 
cally oriented self theorist, who view society as necessarily a source 
of "discontent", and at conflict with the developing personality. The 
extreme proponents of this view would tend to see the football aspirant 
as a person of more or less fixed traits and predispositions, who must 
either "adjust'' to the team regime or drop out. 

Again, from the present viewpoint, neither extreme position is 
helpful or necessary. As indicated previously, football self and role 
is a negotiated phenomenon. As we will discuss later on, socialization 
may be viewed profitably in this process way. On the other hand, the 
self selection "trait" approach to personality may be quite suggestive 
in discussing problems of sport selection, and dropout. Just as 
Winch (1955) has shown, that marital partners are selected to meet 
Ht comoteten tatty needs", it is likely that individuals select or avoid 
certain sports and particular teams and coaches, because of their pre- 
viously established needs and self images. 

Sport (Football) Self, and Related and Unrelated Selves 

While this idea of total self, as a set of self cognitions, has 

a considetaple Nistory <C.f. oarbin, 1954), concise theoreticalan— 


alyses and empirical studies of the relations between these self at- 
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titudes and subidentities have been few. 

Most writers on self agree that it functions as an organizing 
process, to produce some degree of consistency over time and across 
different social situations. Most phenomenological and existential 
writers assume a strongly coherent and meaningful picture of oneself 
(c.f. Roger's Gestalt, 1959; Snygg and Combs phenomenal self, 1959; or 
Lecky's consistency, 1945). 

Sherwood's findings (1962: 48) clearly demonstrate that people 
do evaluate themselves in terms of overall worth, and that this eval- 
uation tends to be generally persistent. In the present study, we have 
followed Sherwood, in taking as a single measure of self identity and 
evaluation, a summation of a number of subidentities. 

Representative of the opposite pole from the "authentic" con- 
sistency emphasis of the existentialist, is the position of Goffman 
(1959) which stresses that selves are strongly role-related, sit- 
uational, and vary in content as we interact with different people 
within the same social and role context. 

He generally shows a different side of himself to each of 
these different groups. Many a youth who is demure enough before 
his parents and teachers, swears and staggers like a "pirate" 
among his "tough" young friends...From this there results what 
practically is a division of the man into several selves; and 
this may be a discordant splitting, as where one is afraid to let 
one set of his acquaintances know him as he is elsewhere; or it 
may be a perfectly harmonious division of labour, as where one 
tender to his children is stern to the soldiers or prisoners under 
his command (James, 1890: 190-191). 

Similarly, while happily accepting the dependent-follower role 


allocated by his authoritarian football coach, he may or may not ac- 


cept a similar relationship vis a vis his parents. 
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The conceptual framework developed by Sherwood (1962) lends it- 
self to leaving the question of degree of consistency an empirical one, 
while suggesting several ways in which the attributes and subsets of 
self may be related and organized. 

A most obvious way that subidentities may be linked together 
is through self attributes common to both subselves. Thus, toughness 
may be a self trait central to the teenagers self images, such as 
football player, wrestler, and teenage-gang member. Obviously, more 
similar subidentities, e.g., as a player of football and rugby will 
have more self attributes in common and more strongly linked than un- 
related roles, e.g., football and badminton playing. 

Much of the literature describing the manner in which self and 
role skills are constructed (c.f. Mead, 1934; Goffman, 1959; Turner, 
1962; Shibutani, 1968) strongly mirrors the literature on motor skill 
performance. Work by Argyle and Kendon (1967) literally demonstrates 
that the social skills of self presentation take place in cybernetic 
manner akin to motor skills. 

For the physical educator, all of this literature is reminis- 
cent of Henry's (1956) successful specificity explanation of the limits 
to conceptualizing general motor behavior, and transfer of learning. 
Underlying the ability to carry out situationally and role-related 
self behavior in different ways, while maintaining an overall feeling 
of wholeness, seems to be a process similar to that specified by 
Henry (1956). Secord appears to be suggesting something quite similar: 


It is reasonable to suppose that there is some linkage be- 
tween the specific elements making up a general ability which is 
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called upon repeatedly in certain situations. Because the situ- 
ations require a particular level of performance based upon a 
complex of specific skills, the skills are not only apt to be 
learned together, but the individual is likely to develop the same 
evaluation of each of the skills of the complex...(1968: 352) 

Thus, the role requirements or subself attribute set of a par- 
ticular sport self (e.g. football) will be drawn from the composite 
pool of attributes in the total self. The value of these to a sport 
self will be, in part, consensually determined and, in part, personally 
constructed or negotiated (Turner, 1962). 

These same attributes may be elements in other role or situa- 
tional subselves, such as other sport (e.g. rugby) selves. It is also 
possible for a person to conceive of himself or others as an all- 
round athlete. This general athletic self perception would be com- 
prised of a set of person perception attributes, which persons or 
groups of person's have learned to use in perceiving the "all round 
athlete". Again, role or subself attribute prescription is, in part, 
a shared definition, and in part, an idiosyncratic valuing decision. 

Change in one sport self would be expected to spread to other 
sport selves, or to general athletic self if the person perceives the 
attribute elements in the former also to be valued components of the 
latter subselves. 

Several studies suggest that such self attributes do act as a 
functional unit. Videbeck (1960) found that generalization of change 
in the person's perception of one self attribute to another self at- 
tribute evaluation, was a function of the degree of similarity be- 


tween the two attributes perceived by the person. Maehr, Mensing 


and Nafzger (1962) found that criticism of specific motor task per- 
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formance caused a change in evaluation of those criticized, and also 
Significant change in related tasks, as well as a smaller, but signif- 
icant change in self evaluation of general athletic ability. A re- 
lated study by Haas and Maehr (1965) found similar results. 

The consistency across self attributes and subidentities is, 
then, related to the perceived nature of social roles, and to the 
abilities and qualities perceived to be required for successful per- 
formance of these roles and selves. In our interactions with others 
we base our actions on how we identify the other (Sherwood, 1962: 
38). Because we know a person's occupation, for instance, we assume 
a great deal about him as an individual (Hughes, 1951), and can impute 
a fairly accurate person attribute to him. Kasl (1962) has found that, 
given the names of roles (job titles), persons were able to assign 
personality characteristics to hypothetical incumbents of those roles. 

An alternative mode of organizing and relating self and person 
attributes is the psychological trait approach of Allport (1958). 
Self, or ego, is seen as organized along the traits and values of the 
iaarigeidiiay. Thus, one would expect a boy who prided himself in being 
extremely aggressive to also value toughness. Asch's (1952) work 
with stereotyping, has shown how these sets of personality descrip- 
tive adjectives tend to be perceived as logical wholes, i.e., replacing 
"warm" with the word "cold" changed the entire image or stereotype of 
a person. This trait, organization of self attributes, undoubtedly 
interacts with the role-related organization. Both processes of self 
perceptual organization derive from their counterparts in general per- 


son perception. 
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Sport Self--Aspired Evaluation and Self Fulfillment 


Not only does the player have a description of himself and his 
behaviors, as he sees them at present, but he may also have ideal per- 
ceptions of top level players he would like to emulate. As Bandura 
and Walters (1963) have shown, these models provide ideals towards 
which the new members or players can strive. These will contain not 
only the attribute contents, but also the ratings or evaluations the 
players would ideally like to possess. With Sherwood (1962: 41) we 


assume that the player may perceive the ideals as unrealistic, con- 


sidering his evaluation of his past performances. Thus, he establishes 


an aspired self evaluation that he feels is realistic to attain. This 
aspired self evaluation, thus forms the standard with which the player 
compares his present performance. The discrepancy or incongruency 
between actual, or present self, and aspired self has motivational 
power in the sense previously described. This discrepancy as motiva- 
tor concept in its positive growth form, is central to the self act- 
ualization approaches of Maslow (1954) and Rogers (1951), and is 
followed in Sherwood (1962). The present approach does not adopt 
these assumptions or the aspiration, achievement level assumptions. 
We assume instead, only that the discrepancy may have situational 
motive power. No assumption is made about discrepancy size or direc- 
tionality. This follows logically from our contention that "self 
actualization", as conceived by Maslow, is culturally defined. 

With Bandura (1968) and Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968), we do 
assume that the individual strives towards these culturally defined 


aspired models and, hence, tends toward reducing this discrepancy. 
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This reduction of discrepancy may be termed self fulfillment or self 
realization. 
Self Aspiration Discrepancy, Self Congruency and Motivation 

This process of self fulfillment may be seen as part of the 
larger self congruency "motivational" process ongoing in the self's 
cognitive structure of the self. Cognitive consistency or congruency 
of attitudes in general, and the special case of self attitudes has 
received considerable attention in social psychology. The social 
behaviorist viewpoint followed here, and represented by Mead (1934), 
Secord (1968) and Bem (1965), provides an explanation of self consist- 
ency which satisfies rational, intuitive and empirical criteria for 
good theory. 

Self is nothing more than the verbal and affective behaviors 
an individual displays, with respect to himself as an object. As 
Secord (1968: 349) suggests, self presentation (Goffman, 1959) and self 
evaluation behaviors may take different forms under different con- 
ditions, and in interaction with different persons. Behavior appro- 
priate to the teenager in the football locker room is not appropriate 
to the manners expected by the family dinner situation and vice versa. 
Secard (1968: 350-351) also suggests self referent behavior may take 
place in competetive situations where self and public attention is 
focused on present performance, with respect to standards of perform- 
ance expected by himself, opponents, spectators, or present or non 
present referent others. Embarrassment and "self consciousness" arises 
when behavior unexpectedly violates an accepted identity. Direct or 


implicit public evaluations, e.g. "you are a poor football player", 
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cause the person to do some self evaluation. 
All of these instances may be explained within the general 
notion set out by Mead (1934) of the self as a cognitive map of situ- 


"me's", which form standards of ref- 


ationally expected attitudes or 
erence and evaluation for the "I", the "doer" or self as subject. 
Through socialization, the football player takes on the viewpoints, 
expectations, or attitudes of his football significant others. It is 
these ideals, aspirations and standards which form the basis of com- 
parison and evaluation both for planning future performance or pre- 
sentation, and for evaluating ongoing or past performance. Out of 
these various ideals the player sets his resultant personal aspirations 
or goals. At the same time, out of the perceived evaluations of these 
referent others, the boy develops a composite personal picture of how 
he identifies and evaluates himself as a football player. Both these 
personally perceived aspired images, and present images become a part 
OL thé Self identity or the, l Welt is from tuis “"l' that. performance 
is constructed. Mead (1934) and his followers (c.f. Shibutani, 1968) 
have elaborated in detail the cybernetic process involved in the de- 
velopment of the "I" out of the various social selves or "me's". 

The self may be viewed as a complex of interrelated situational 
role and personal "me's" (self attributes as objects), and "I's" (self 
attributes as subjects) which form the bases for performance and self 
evaluation. The self serves to set goals, drive, guide, evaluate, and 
correct SORT EERE? Gs Snee obey This self-adjusting cybernetic 
view of social behavior and skill is identical with that developed in 


psychomotor skills (Fitts and Posner, 1968). The boy plans, carries 
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out, and evaluates his blocking performance by refering to an evalu- 
ative fompec learned from a significant other. 

The comparison of his performance to self or other standards 
involves the. experience or perception of an incongruency between an 
aspired image and present or actual image. This comparison process 
and resultant feeling of incongruency has been designated by Festinger 
as "dissonance motivation" (1957). Bem (1967), following the social 

| 
behaviorists, has presented a simple, parsimonious explanation of what 
Festinger has called rerouence® without imputing any internal drives. 
He contends that the person feels discomfort of "dissonance" because 
he perceives his behavior as inconsistent with that which, from pre- 
vious learning, he knows would be expected by his significant or ref- 
erent others. Bem's replications and alternative explanations (1965, 
1967) of the dissonance hypotheses allow one to explain the feelings 
accompanying inconsistency as motivational mobilizations arising in 
the identification process discussed above. Thus, the player who 
misses a block, undetected by his coach, still "feels guilty" because 
as a result of self comparison with previously learned aspired images, 
he recognizes he has failed in performing to his level. The coach's 
punishment is not needed because the player has previously incorpor- 


ated the coach's standards, expectations, and reward criteria into a 


It should be noted that the "consistency" or congruency implied 
in the self system may bear little resemblance to formal logical con- 
sistency. Rather, because of the varying degrees of consistency de- 


manded by his self standards, as seen in "core values" or self import- 
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ant traits, he must interact with the apparent "inconsistency" of some 
of his compartmentalized role subidentities. While the classic psycho- 
analytic interpretation of personality generally conceives of the 
"presentation" of self (Goffman, 1959) as unhealthy, the sociologist 
and many modern psychologists view "flexibility" as a sign of the 
healthy personality. Goffman's (1961) concept of "role distance" 
suggests one way that the individual is able to effectively "play" 
social roles which are inconsistent with private views of self. 

Thus, the process! of self consistency is a more complicated pro- 
cess than the cognitive consistency of non "ego involved" (Sherif, 
1947) attitudes and empirical and theoretical understanding of it is 
only beginning. However, Backman and Secord's work with self attitude 
congruency (1961, 1965) suggests that the basic idea of balance and 
consistency between self attributes has considerable merit in under- 
standing self motivation and change. These findings have been present- 
ed in the discussion of self change. Suffice it to say here, that the 
self evaluation process involves a process of cybernetic comparison 
and adjustment of behavior on the basis of the aspired and present 


rating discrepancies. 
VIII. SUMMARY 


This chapter has presented the basic assumptions of the social 
interactionist self theory, and has discussed the related literature. 
Self perception is seen as a particular type of interpersonal, judg- 
mental-descriptive perception. As a form of behavior, it was seen to 


follow the same laws of reinforcement and learning as other behaviors. 
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However, the interrelatedness and relative self value of various self 
perceptions strongly influence the change and stability. of these self 
attitudes. 

The referent other, or coach, was seen to have a potentially 
strong influence in shaping the player's present view of self, and 
his aspirations for future performance and participation. These self 
perceptions present and future, serve as both impetus and directors 
of the related behavior. Self image, hence, strongly determines the 
player's performance. Increased understanding of the self perception 
process, and the role of teacher or coach in it, thus becomes vital 


for the development of basic physical education theory. 
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CHAPTER III 
AN INTERACTIONIST VIEW OF SPORTING SELF 


This snaster presents the application of social interaction- 
ist self theory to the sporting self and in particular to the football 
subself. A brief, nonformal overview is first presented. Then, the 
working constructs are defined, Finally, propositions are presented. 
These are briefly ddsewdteds in cases where a proposition's limitations 


or moderating variables require elaboration. 
I. OVERVIEW OF THE PERSPECTIVE 


Through symbolic communication and interaction with referent 
others, coaches and teammates, the sports candidate or "rookie" learns 
to take on the perspective, or viewpoint, of the group. Thus, he 
learns the accepted meanings of the words and gestures used to define 
the ideals and aspirations, respected performances and personal qual- 
ities, and position or role requirements. These learned symbols serve 
as images or plans for the behavior and characteristics they define. 

A collection of individuals becomes a team when substantial consensus 
exists in defining team goals, values, roles, tactics, and strategies. 
Although all team members take part, to a certain extent, in defining 
these goals and in constructing the team's social reality, the major 
shaping of the team's internal environment is carried out by its 
coaches and formal and informal leaders. 


Just as the novice learns to perceive and define the team sit- 
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uation through actual or imagined symbolic communication with team 
members, so he learns to label, value, and rate other individuals. 
Thus, others are defined both in terms of the team-relevant and the 
personally important attributes they possess and demonstrate. The 
public image, or identity of others on the team that develops, is then 
a combination of the words used to describe his team roles and the 
player's most salient personal traits and physical characteristics. 

The player himself learns to define his football self and his 
aspirations in much the same manner. Again, through symbolic communi- 
cation and interaction with others, he develops images of how he per- 
ceives others defining him. His personal liking and respect for others 
will strongly influence how significant he considers their expectations 
and reflected evaluations and definitions. However, their reference 
or orientational power is itself strongly socially defined by the 
team and its adolescent society. Undoubtedly, the coach's reactions 
and reflected evaluations provide an important portion of the resulting 
generalized, subjective impression the individual develops of his 
current public image as a football player. Of course, several other 
sources of information contribute to this developing image. Parents 
and other reference people outside the team itself will contribute. 

By the direct observation attribute and social comparison of his per- 
formance with other team members, he can assess other forms of feed- 
back. Finally, of course, he can compare current public football images 
with previously accrued and internalized self images of himself as a 
football player. If no such football image exists, comparison may be 


made with images of self in related athletic roles, or with his general 
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athletic self image. 

The image of self as a football player is, then, a resultant of 
the process of weighing his presently perceived public images with 
previously held football and related self images. This process of 
weighing and reevaluation of self attributes, involves the same prin- 
ciples of cognitive consistency found in the balancing and changing of 
all important attitudes. Thus, the previously successful and committed 
football player will be bade more reluctant to accept a depreciating 
public football image, and change his self image, than the novice who 
holds football to be relatively unimportant to him. Rather than de- 
value his football self image, the former may devalue his coach or em- 
ploy another strategy of self defense. The latter, not finding the 
coach's image inconsistent with his own self image, may have little 
difficulty accepting the public evaluation. 

The football self image or subself may be viewed as a football 
relevant set of self attributes, itself being a subset of the teen- 
agers total self image. This total self image may be construed both 
as a single perception, or as composite or summation of his perceptions 
of all his important or core social and situational subidentities and 
personal attributes. As inferred previously, these subselves may be 
arranged in order of self importance. Total self may be seen as a less 
inclusive analogue of personality, viewed from an interpersonal per- 
ception perspective. 

In addition to this hierarchical or importance arrangement of 


self attribute and subidentity perceptions, it is also possible to 
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describe the nature of the interrelationships between attributes and 
subselves. In this regard, a change in one self component would be 
expected to cause more change in related self components than in unre- 
lated ones. Thus, a devaluation of one's football self would be ex- 
pected to result in more change in one's overall athletic self than 

in one's non athletically related self components. 

From the others in his team environment, the player not only 
learns to define and apa atte his present performance and traits, but 
also he learns the expected ideals, goals and behaviors of team members 
and their particular roles and categories. It is through the identi- 
fication with and modelling of these ideals set by coaches and signifi- 
cant others, both by example and through symbolic communication, that 
the newcomer is socialized into the team. 

The player establishes his own personal goals and aspirations 
by a judgmental-perceptual process of weighing the ideals of the models 
with his personal assessment of his previous performance and qualities 
and potential. While these present and aspired self definitions may 
be objectively realistic to varying degrees, they become real in their 
consequences to the individual participant. The individual's self 
images and aspired self images become self fulfilling prophecies for 
his behavior or performance. While most normal individuals tend to 
strive for positive self actualization, a "negative" self image or as- 
pired self image tends to become self fulfilling also. 

The process then is a circular, self fulfilling causal chain in 
which the player learns to see his football self and his goals, as his 


coach and significant others define them. These self definitions in 
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turn, motivate and guide his ambitions, expectations and performances. 
His and other peoples perceptions of these, in turn, feed back upon 
and reinforce the previous images. The significance and importance of 
the leader's role in the formation of the individual teenager's self 


definition becomes evident. 
II. DEFINITION OF CONSTRUCTS 


Before presenting the theory in propositional form, it is nec- 
essary to give working definitions for constructs used. Operational 


definitions are presented in the following methods chapter. 


Person or Self Perception Attribute. Person or self perception 


attribute refers to a personal quality, interest, activity, or perform- 
ance characteristic utilized in perceiving or defining the person, 
either self or other. 


Total Self. Total self refers to the composite set of subselves 
and personal attributes the person uses in defining or perceiving him- 
self as a total person. Total self is how the person views himself as 
a total person. 


Subself. Subself refers to that set or collection of attributes 
the person uses in defining the self in a particular social role or 
category. It refers to how the person views himself in that role. 


General Athletic Self. General athletic self refers to the set 
of attributes the person uses in defining the self as an all round 
athlete. 


Football Self. Football self refers to that composite or set 
of self attributes perceived by the person to be important to the foot- 
ball player role. 


General Football Self. General football self refers to the 
group or set of attributes the person uses in defining the general 
(i.e. transpositional) characteristics of the football player role. 


Position Specific Football Self. Position specific football 


self refers to the set of attributes the person uses to define spe- 
cific positional requirements. 
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Unrelated Self. Unrelated self refers to attributes of self 
seen as unrelated to the subself of self attribute under consideration. 


Referent Other's (Coach's) Actual Ideal Player Identity. Coach's 


actual ideal player identity refers to the attributes the coach actually 
uses in defining the ideal football player identity. 


Perceived Other's (Coach's) : Ideal Player Identity. Perceived 


coach's ideal player identity refers to the person's perception of the 
attributes he feels the coach would use in defining the ideal football 
player identity. 


General Football Attribute. General football attribute is rep- 
resented by a word used by the teenager in perceiving or defining the 
personal traits and performance abilities related to the general re- 
quirements of the football player. 


Unrelated Attribute. An unrelated attribute is a word used by 
teenagers to describe traits and abilities seen by them to be un- 
related to the football player. 


Position Specific Football Attribute. A position specific 


football attribute is represented by a word used to perceive or iden- 
tify traits and/or abilities related to the requirements specific to 
football team roles or positions. 


General Athietic Attribute. General athletic attribute refers 
to a word used by the teenager to define the characteristics of the 
person who is proficient in many sports, i.e., an all round athlete. 


Attribute Self Value. The self value of an attribute refers to 
the individual's perceived importance or coreness of an attribute to 
his total self identity, or to a subidentity. 


Attribute Evaluation. Attribute evaluation refers to the judg- 
ment or rating of the level or quantity of an attribute a person 
(self or other) is seen to possess. 


Self Evaluation. Self evaluation refers to the person's rating 
or evaluation of himself on an attribute. 


Total Self Evaluation. Total self evaluation refers to the 
person's overall rating or assessment of self as a total person. 


Football Self Evaluation. Football self evaluation refers to 
the person's evaluation of his football self. 


Football Self Value. Football self value refers to the relative 
value of the football self to total self, when compared with other role 
or subselves. 
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Referent Other's (Coach's) Actual Player Evaluation. Coach's 


actual player evaluation refers to the actual rating the coach makes 
of the player's performance and/or attributes. 


Perceived or Reflected Referent Other's (Coach's) Actual Play- 


er Evaluation. Perceived coach's player evaluation refers to the per- 
son's perception of how the coach would evaluate the player on an 
attribute or subself. 


Aspired Evaluation. Aspired evaluation refers to that level of 
evaluation towards which the person feels he can realistically aim. 
This goal or aspired level of rating is defined prior to performance 
and is set as a result of perception of previous experience, and ex- 
pectations, and evaluation of referent others. 


self Aspiration Discrepancy. Self aspiration discrepancy re- 


fers to the difference between self and aspired rating on an attribute. 


Self Fulfillment. Self fulfillment refers to the reduction of 
the self discrepancy. This inconsistency or discrepancy has motiva- 
tional properties. 


Attribute Utilization. Attribute utilization refers to the 
perceived extent of usage of, or participation in, the interest, 
activity or quality described by the attribute. 


Referent Other. Referent other refers to those significant 
others, individual models and reference groups, from which the person 
learns his perceptions and definitions of self, other, and social 
reality. Through learning their referent perspective, the person 
learns to take on the socially defined expectations, aspirations, 
behaviors and perceptions. 


Interpersonal Self Matrix. Interpersonal self matrix refers 
to the social interaction system involving self and referent other 
(player and coach, player and player) together with the evaluation 
or valuation they are making of attributes belonging to each other. 


Matrix Congruency. Interpersonal self matrix congruency occurs 
when the valuation or evaluation self and other make of each other and 


relevant attributes imply or mean the same thing (e.g., both coach and 
player evaluate the player similarly as a player). 


III. SPORTING SELF VIEW PROPOSITIONS 


The transformation of the perspective of self in sport into pro- 


positional form is presented and discussed within two complementary 
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frameworks. Firstly, the theory is presented under the two levels of 
total self and subself. Secondly, and within each of these general 
divisions of statements, the perspective is given under a number of 
Pane tnal categories, e.g., self value and self evaluation. Since 
most structural constructs have been defined in the preceeding section, 
the present section will deal primarily with propositions logically 


interrelating these previously defined constructs. 


Total Self Propositions 
focal selt Tdentaty, Athletic and Non Athletic Subselves~-— 


Proposition I The total self value of an athletic role or subself, 


A 
or of an athletic self attribute will vary directly with the perceived 
and actual public value of that role or attribute in the person's pre- 
sent or nonpresent reference groups or referent others. 

Discussion. The theory assumes that total self is a composite 
of the person's self perceptions of his valued personal attributes 
(e.g., intelligent, strong) and role or situational subselves. Prop- 


osition I, postulates that the self is arranged "vertically" into a 


A 
value hierarchy of self attributes or subselves. This "coreness" 
(Sherwood, 1962) of personal characteristics and situational selves 
depends upon the social reward or status value of that attribute or 
role to the person in his reference group(s). The value of a trait or 
skill to a group is, in turn, determined by the task or goal success 
contributions it makes to the group. The value of a particular goal 


and its relevant roles and subselves will, in turn, vary with the value 


of that goal to the particular team or group within its larger athletic 
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teenage subcultures. 

The basic notion expressed in this proposition is that the sub- 
self, athlete, or specific sports subselves (e.g., football self) become 
more or less highly valued aspects of total self in terms of the re- 
ward value accruing to the self as a whole. The proposition describes 
the perceived reference group value of the athletic role as the basis 
for the individual's subself valuing. His perception of reference 
group value will itself relate directly to actual reference group value. 
This assumes effective communication of the message and realistic per- 
Cepelonior 1% 

A number of self processes and interpersonal self matrix fac- 
tors limit this social determinance postulate, and prevent the "over- 
socialized conception of man" criticized by Wrong (1961). These 
limitations have been summarized by Rose (1962) and are presented be- 
low. At this point it is sufficient to suggest that the person is a 
member and a changing member of many reference groups, subcultures and 
interpersonal matrices. This means that the teenager has a multiplic- 
ity of referent others who he can turn to for valuing subselves, such 
as football player, hockey player, and student. This builds a great 
deal of flexibility and freedom into the present conception of self. 
At the same time, the scheme provides direct theoretical and practical 
linkages between the self development, stability and change of the 
player, his significant others, and his reference group experiences. 
Performance, Public Evaluation, and Athletic Subself Evaluation-- 


Proposition I Self evaluation of an athletic self or self attribute 
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will vary directly with the person's perception of the referent other's 
(coach's) evaluation of that attribute; the person's perceived 
coach's evaluation will, in turn, vary directly with the other's actual 
evaluation; the other's actual evaluation will vary directly with the 
actual level or quality of performance. 

Discussion. This postulate is the central notion of the social 
interactionist perspective, and is presupposed in each of the other 
propositions of the theory. Because of its theoretical centrality, 
some discussion is required here, and a more extensive elaboration is 
given in the following chapter. 

The postulate is a circular, causal notion sometimes labelled 
the "self fulfilling prophecy", or the "Pygmalion" effect (Rosenthal 
and Jacobson, 1968). The ancient notion was central to Mead's work 
and has been formalized by Sherwood (1962) and Kinch (1963). 

It contends that the way a person (in this case an athlete) 
views himself as an object (his self image or self perception) deter- 
mines how he will act towards himself and how he will utilize his body 
in activity. His self perception becomes a "plan" (Miller, Galanter 
and Pribram, 1960) or "truncated act" (Mead, 1934), which the per- 
former uses in constructing cybernetically his behavior. Brookover's 
work (1962) has demonstrated the high correlation between self concept 
and actual achievement or performance. His work, among many others’, 
substantiates the notion that the way the performer perceives his self 
in that performance causally predicts the actual performance. Thus, 
the use of the term "self fulfilling prophecy". As Rose (1962) demon- 


strated, a negative total self evaluation predisposes the person to 
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expect negative performance and failure, hence the negative self ful- 
filling prophecy. The athlete who fails regularly may do so in part 
because he perceives himself in a negative light, and as a failure in 
that activity. 

The self evaluation, or more generally the self perception the 
athlete holds of himself, has been learned from his perceptions of how 
his coaches, fellow players, and reference or significant others see, 
evaluate, and describe him. If the social interaction and symbolic 
communication is direct and effective between player and referent 
others, this perceived public evaluation will correlate highly with 
the coach's actual evaluation of him. The basic notion here is that 
the athlete, and especially the young, inexperienced athlete who is 
dependent on the referent other for self information, will tend to 
vary his self perception to become congruent with that of his refer- 
ence person or persons. 

The final link in the circular, causal process is that the 
coach's perception of the person's performance will tend to correlate 
highly with the actual quality of that performance. This assumption 
may in some cases not hold, but generally speaking it follows. In 
cases where the player cannot observe his own performance accurately 
(e.g., in diving), the athlete is very dependent on the coach for 
"feedback". Should the feedback not be objective, the great reference 
power of the coach manifests itself in an unrealistic perception of 
athletic self, perhaps leading in the negative form to athlete failure. 
The negative self fulfilling prophecy, or failure expectancy, may well 


get its start in an athlete with initially negative perceptions of 
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self fed back from an insensitive coach. The vital role the coach may 
play in providing both realistic feedback and aspiration levels, is 
discussed below. | 

The causal proposition thus states the determinance of the 
athlete's gers perceptions through the social interaction and perceived 
evaluations of coaches and other reference publics. A number of fac- 
tors qualify the extent of this social determinance of self image and 
the resulting behavior. A central factor arises from the degree to 
which the performer is dependent for performance feedback on a single 
communication source, or interpersonal self matrix. 

The young or inexperienced athletic candidate or physical edu- 
cation student, is extremely susceptible to the evaluations of his 
leaders or teachers. Since the novice has not previously developed 
self attitudes relative to these subselves or attributes, these per- 
ceived evaluations may not be compared with previously learned signif- 
icant other's ceiiese Pants The experienced athlete, on the other hand, 
having previously established, reinforced self perceptions, is able 
to compare present feedback with his own direct perception of his 
present performance relative to that established self image. The ex- 
perienced performer thus has a number of additional congruency strat- 
egies (Secord and Backman, 1964) he may employ, should he face incon- 
gruent feedback from a reference person. These strategies are dis- 
cussed below. 

While this social determinance postulate is central to the basic 
notions of the interpersonal or interactionist view of self or personal 


formation, it is necessary to discuss a number of limitations or 
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qualifications that Mead (1934), Rose (1962) and followers have as- 
sumed. Far from proposing an "oversocialized conception of man" 
(Wrong, 1961), the symbolic interactionist position envisions a self 
that is continuously undergoing change. If anything, it offers more 
"freedom" to the personality than most of the biologically determined 
personality perspectives of intrapersonal psychology. For instance, 
unlike most psychological theories, the present perspective assumes 
that self change and socialization goes on throughout adult life 
(Brim, 1906)". 

Rose (1962: 14-15) suggests eight reasons why, despite the fact 
that man's personality development is based in cultural expectations, 
this does not mean a cultural determinism: 


(a) Some human interaction is based on natural signs and hence, 
transcends specific cultures. 


(b) Most cultural expectations are for ranges of behavior rather 
than specific behaviors. Turner's (1962) description of roles as 
"process" rather than "conformity" also speaks to this idea that 
roles set limits rather than particulars. Hence, in individual- 
ized self, performances are expected. 


(c) Individuals in a culture are usually offered a range, or 
variety of roles and situations within which they have some free- 
dom of choice, as to which roles and situations to enter. Dif- 
ferent choices of social roles and situations may both result 
from, and cause different self images. 


(d) Some cultural expectations are for variation rather than con- 
formity. Innovation and creativity are rewarded, for example, in 
teaching, coaching and performing. 


(e) Cultural meanings, unlike cultural values, indicate "pos- 
sibilities" for behavior, not "requirements" for a certain kind 
of behavior. 


(£) Culture, and especially the culture of a modern changing 
society, is comprised of many, often conflicting and inconsistent, 
subcultures. In this inconsistent cultural milieu the individual 
may choose between several meanings or expectations, synthesize 
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existing expectations, or create a new combination out of existing 
meanings. 


(g) The self or "I" as Mead called it, if blocked in an action, 
may, through thinking, planning and recombining old behaviors, 
create a new behavior. 

(h) Finally, although the symbolic interactionist does not in- 
corporate biogenic and psychogenic influences into its theory, it 
does not exclude their possible influences. 

All of these factors tend to limit the power of the social de- 
terminants, but do not in any way "nullify the importance of the basic 
assumption that all meat’ are born into an ongoing society and socialized 
in some significant degree into behavior which meets the expectations 
of its culture" (Rose, 1962: 15). 

Internal Self Congruency Organization, Athletic Self Evaluation 


and Total Self Evaluation--Proposition I: Total self evaluation, a 
resultant summation of the person's valued subselves and self attri- 
butes, will vary directly with the self evaluation of these valued sub- 
selves and sarf attributes. 

Discussion. Following Sherwood (1962) and Miller (1962), total 
self evaluation is conceived as a resultant or summation of the per- 
son's self evaluation on his valued subselves or self attributes. 

Total self evaluation is analogous with such concepts as "self-esteem" 
(Coopersmith, 1959), or "self worth" (Rogers, 1959). 

This is the core of the self or the residue of the valued self 
images which Mead (1934) termed the "I". Sherwood (1962) demonstrates 
successfully, two techniques for operationalizing total self evaluation. 
The first one is single self evaluation, on the attribute self con- 


fidence or self worth. A second method calculates a sum of all self 
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attributes, weighted according to this self value or coreness. 

The present research utilizes Sherwood's first method, and also 
calculates an unweighted sum or total self evaluation of all subselves 
(athletic and non athletic) in order to estimate the overall or average 
evaluation of self. 


Internal Self Congruency Organization; Athletic Self Value to 


Total Self, Self Evaluation, and Self Utilization--Proposition 1,3 


Self perception congruency maintaining processes result in self value, 
self evaluation, and self utilization, varying or relating positively 
with each other for athletic subselves and self attributes. 

Discussion. This proposition postulates both correlational and 
causal positive interconnections between the amount the person will 
use a subself or attribute, the value he assigns to it, and his self 
evaluation of himself on that subself or attribute. Rosenberg (1965) 
has previously established high positive correlations between self 
interests' and attributes’ utilization, value and evaluation in teen- 
agers. 

The notion has been best elaborated by Homans (1961). Thibaut 
and Kelly (1959) utilize a similar social behaviorist (social compari- 
son) explanation of the process. The postulate, and Homan's explan- 
ation of it, contends simply that the person will participate in a 
role or activity, or utilize an attribute when it offers more payoff 
or reward than alternate activities or involvements. His integration 
of behaviorist reinforcement principles with elementary economics 
postulates a human organism that does a kind of rudimentary cost- 


benefit analysis, which compares the net benefits of a number of pos- 
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sible self involvements. The person, or in this case the dthlete, 
chooses to participate in the activity which provides the greatest 
payoff. Orlick's (1972) analysis of early childhood. sports partici- 
pation and dropout utilizes a similar framework. 

The predicted high positive correlation between athletic self 
utilization or involvement, self value and self evaluation follows 
directly from Homans' theorizing. The person chooses those roles and 
activities which get him the most payoff. If athletic roles have high 
social status, and hence high self value, and if he receives high pos- 
itive reinforcements and evaluations of his performance, and hence 
high self evaluation of those subselves, he will tend to participate 


highly in those activities. 


The Interpersonal Self Matrix; Congruency Strategies Relating 


Evaluation of Coach, Coach's Evaluation of An Athletic Subself and 


Athletic Self Evaluation--Proposition I In order to maintain or re- 


EB: 
gain interpersonal self matrix congruency, the person will adjust his 
evaluation of other and/or his perception of athletic self and/or his 
perception of the otner's public evaluation of him, such that the 
three perceptions will vary or correlate directly with each other in 
their implied meanings. 

Discussion. The review of literature presented Secord and 
Backman's (1961, 1963, 1964) formalization of the interpersonal self 
matrix and related self congruency strategies. It is sufficient here 
to suggest that successful or unsuccessful sports team tryout, in- 


volves a matrix where the coach's evaluation of the player is public 


knowledge. As such, it has considerable reference power (Stotland 
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and Zander, 1957). Denial or misperception of this evaluation becomes 
less likely as a congruency strategy. 


Athletic Subself Propositions 

Athletic Subself Identity; Attribute Value--Proposition II,: 
Through social interaction with referent others the athlete learns the 
other's valuings of various behaviors, characteristics and abilities 
to the group, and to the athletic role or subself. 

Discussion. This postulate represents a subself application of 


proposition I, and this involves the same general implications discuss- 


A 
ed relative to that postulate. However, a number of additional points 
require brief elaboration. 

The attributes an athlete values as part of an athletic subself, 
he will have learned from various referent others in his sporting 
worlds--pro sports stars, parents, coaches and fellow players. His 
image of the ideal player will thus be constructed, both from general 
reference sources external to a specific team and from the ideals 
learned from coaches and fellow players in his team or activity 
groupings. 

Thus, although all teams within a given sport would be expected 
to hold somewhat similar images of the ideal player, teams would vary 
depending upon the valued behaviors and characteristics their coaches, 
player models, and opinion leaders communicate. Intra team consensus 
on ideal player attribute valuing should be greater than cross-team 
consensus. Since ideal athletic role or subself characteristics would 
be related directly to team success facilitating attributes, team con- 


sensus on these attributes should relate to team cohesion and team 
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performance. 

Athletic Self Evaluation-—Proposition II: The self evaluation 
of an athletic subself or self attribute will vary directly with the 
athlete's perception of the coach's or other reference person's eval- 
uation of his performance, and with the coach's actual evaluation of 
that performance--given that coach's evaluation will vary directly 
with the actual quality of performance. 

Discussion. This postulate follows from proposition I. and the 


B 


discussion presented at that time relates to this postulate as well. 


Internal Athletic Self Congruency Organization; Interrelated- 
ness of Athletic Self Evaluation, and Change of Related and Unrelated 


Subselves--Proposition II Subselves, including athletic subselves, 


c? 
are interrelated to the extent that they are comprised of common at- 
tributes. Inter subself evaluations and changes will vary directly 
with each oches to the extent that they have common attribute elements. 

Discussion. The present theory, with Sherwood (1962), assumes 
that through socialization, people learn to use the same cognitive 
categories and sets of categories with which to perceive and act to- 
wards the world. The present postulate assumes that, through social- 
ization into the athletic subculture,-the athlete learns the specific 
sets of attributes their coaches and teammates use in describing the 
role requirements and subselves of that specific sport and team. 

These sport or activity specific attributes or elements may also 
be elements in other athletic or non athletic subself attribute sets. 
Sherwood (1962), Videbeck (1960) and Haas and Maehr (1965), among 


others, have demonstrated how the public evaluation change of one sub- 
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self will be generalized or transferred to other subselves to the ex- 
tent that these two subselves have attributes in common. For example, 
if a teenager received negative public evaluation on some aspects of 
football (e.g., tackling), spread of effect would be expected to be 
generalized to rugby, but perhaps not to basketball which does not re- 
quire tackling skill. 

This postulate interacts strongly with the value propositions 
(1,3 II,)s which contend that more valued attributes and subselves will 
resist change more than non valued ones, because of the extent of inter- 
relatedness with other attributes. This interaction effect will con- 
found the spread of effect between situationally and role related 
selves. 


Athletic Self Motivation; Aspired Self Evaluation Discrepancy 


and Self Fulfillment--Proposition II The optimum athletic self as- 


F 
piration discrepancy results from actual performance and from inter- 
action in the athletic situation. Successful experience results in 
aspiration discrepancy reduction or self fulfillment. 

Discussion. The social behaviorist assumptions taken in the 
present theory do not assume an inherent "self actualization" drive, 
as do Maslow (1954) or Rogers (1959). The present perspective assumes 
rather, that goals and aspirations are learned from behavioral exper- 
ience. 

The self perspective assumes that through observational learn- 
ing (Bandura and Walters, 1963), or direct experience (Breer and 


Locke, 1965) the athlete establishes aspired levels of evaluation. 


Although he may possess an ideal self evaluation of the type Rogers 
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(1959) postulates, with Sherwood (1962), the present perspective con- 
tends that this ideal level of achievement does not have significant 
motivational force for the individual. 

Instead, following Sherwood, an aspired self evaluation is pos- 
tulated, which is arrived at through a cybernetic goal-setting process 
combining direct experience and achievement with the ideals perceived 
in sport stars. This aspired self evaluation, minus present self 
evaluation discrepancy, has motivational properties. In Mead's terms 
it constitutes a "truncated act" or plan for the anticipated perform- 
ance. When the athletic goal is set realistically, it allows the 
athlete to achieve success, positive reinforcement and, hence, self 
fulfillment. Optimal aspiration discrepancy occurs when the exper- 
ienced athlete, or the realistically coach-advised inexperienced 
athlete, takes into account his ability, skills and potential, and 


sets his goals such that success and, hence, rewards can be achieved. 
IV. SUMMARY 


Theoretical concepts were defined and propositions presented. 
These propositions were discussed where possible interaction with 
other factors required elaboration. It must be stressed that these 
propositions, while reasonably comprehensive in coverage, do not 
purport to exhaust the many possible applications of the perspective 
to sport and physical activity. In addition, it is necessary to 
state that, in the present form, the perspective must be considered 
as only the working papers for a developing theory and not as its for- 


mal form. 
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CHAPTER IV 
METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


This chapter begins with a statement of specific research 
hypotheses used in evaluating the theory. The methods used in develop- 
ing the research instruments are then given, followed by operational 
definitions of constructs. The research setting and sampling pro- 
cedure follows. Research design is discussed and procedures utilized 
are given. The rationale for the nonparametric data analyses used is 
presented. Instrument validity and reliability findings are then 
given. The chapter closes with a summary of the study's limitations 


and delimitations. 
I. RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 


Out of the literature and propositions relative to the inter- 
actionist theory of sporting self, a selected number of a priori re- 
search hypotheses were drawn in order to both pursue the practical 
problems stated in the opening chapter, and to begin the testing of 
the theory itself. This drawing of hypotheses from theory thus 
avoided the common social science practice of the ex post facto 
derivation of hypotheses from the same data used to test the hypotheses. 

The problems explored and hypotheses tested in the present re- 
search, while substantial in number and scope, do not purport to ex- 
haust the theory's propositions and their evaluation. Rather, the 
study attempts only to begin that task. 


The research hypotheses studied in the "natural experiment" re- 
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ported here, are presented in their positive form under two main head- 
ings. The first section deals with tests of the perspective related 
to football self, as a component subself of the total self. The sec- 
ond section presents questions exploring the composition, organization 
and change of the football self itself. The sequence and numbering of 


hypotheses follows directly from the propositional numbering system. 


Total Self Questions 
Total Self Identity and the Value of the Football Subself-- 


Proposition I,3 


Hypothesis I Football candidate groups will value the foot- 


ik Lb era ay 28) 
ball self more highly than nonparticipants. 


Hypothesis I Participants and dropout groups, as part of 


A2- 
the same candidacy group at precandidacy, will not differ as greatly 
on football self value as they do from nonparticipants. However, they 
are separable mepecence groups, and football total self value will be 
greater for participants than for dropouts. : 


Hypothesis I Groups from the more successful school will 


A3° 
value the football role and subself more highly than those from the 
less successful school. 


Hypothesis I The participant group, having experienced a 


A4° 
positive change in social status, will increase the total self value 
of football self as a result of successful candidacy; dropouts will 

decrease football total self value; while nonparticipants will show 

little change. 


Football Candidacy, Performance, and Football Self Evaluation-- 


Proposition I,: 
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Hypothesis I Football self evaluation of candidate groups 


Bl’ 


will be greater than that of the nonparticipant group. 


Hypothesis I Post candidacy football self evaluation for 


B2° 
the successfully performing participant group will be greater than 
that of the unsuccessful dropout group, who have received negative 
public evaluation. 


Hypothesis I The more successful school's participant group 


B3° 
will be greater in football self evaluation at post candidacy, than 
that of the less successfully performing school's participant group. 


Hypothesis I Post candidacy football self evaluation will 


B4” 
increase for the successfully performing participant group, and de- 


crease for the dropout group. 


Football Self Evaluation and Total Self Evaluation--Proposition 


(?) 


Hypothesis I Participant group post candidacy increased 


Cle 


football self evaluation will be accompanied by increased total self 
evaluation, while dropouts" decreased football self evaluation will be 


accompanied by decreased total self evaluation. 


Intra Self Organization; Total Self and Football Self Value, 


Evaluation and Utilization--Proposition Iy: 


Hypothesis I For all subjects the level of utilization of 


Dis 
a subself or attribute will vary directly with the self value of that 
subself or attribute. 


Hypothesis I_,. For all subjects the level of utilization of 


D2 


a subself or attribute will vary directly with the self evaluation 


assigned to it. 
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Hypothesis I,,. For all subjects the self value assigned to a 


D3 
subself or self attribute will vary directly with the self evaluation 
of that subself or attribute. 

The Interpersonal Self Matrix; Congruency Strategies Relating 


Evaluation of Coach, Coach's Evaluation of Football Self and Football 


Self Evaluation--Proposition I: 


Hypothesis lea: Successful football candidates will evaluate 
the coach more highly on fairness and judgment than unsuccessful can- 
didates, at post candidacy. 

Hypothesis Tao: Successful football candidates will increase 
their evaluation of the coach over time, while the unsuccessful drop- 
out group will devalue the coach at post candidacy. 


Control Hypothesis I Dropouts who value the football self 


E3° 
highly will also evaluate themselves and their coach more highly than 
those who value it less highly. 


Control Hypothesis I Dropouts who value football highly 


E4° 
will utilize different congruency strategies from low football value 
dropouts. 


Control Hypothesis I High total self evaluation dropouts 


fom 
will evaluate both football self and the coach more highly than those 
who are low on total self evaluation. 

Control Hypothesis 16° High total self evaluation dropouts 
will, following unsuccessful candidacy, demonstrate different congru- 


ency strategies than low total self evaluation dropouts, in regaining 


congruency. 
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Football Self Questions 


Football Self Identity; Attribute Value--Proposition II,: 


Hypothesis II Football team perceived coach's valuing of 


Al’ 
selected attributes, for the identity of the ideal football player, 


will agree more closely with the coach's actual valuing over the 
season. 


Hypothesis II 45: Football team consensus will increase with 


increased communication over time. 


Hypothesis II Team consensus on the ideal player identity 


A3° 


will vary directly with success. 


Hypothesis II Over time, the participants' perception of the 


A4° 


coach's ideal football player identity will become more congruent with 
the coach's actual ideal football player valuing. 


Hypothesis II The more successful school team will demon- 


AS, 


strate higher player-coach agreement on ideal player identity than the 
less successful team. 


Football Self Evaluation--Proposition II,: 


Hypothesis II At post candidacy, successful participants 


Bai 


will demonstrate higher football related attribute evaluations than 


unsuccessful dropouts. 


Hypothesis IIo: Successful candidates will increase their 


football related attribute evaluations over time, while unsuccessful 
candidates will decrease these evaluations. 


Hypothesis II The difference between actual and perceived 


a 


coach's evaluation will be less for the more successful team than for 
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the less successful team. 
Hypothesis Il,y° The difference between actual and perceived 
coach's evaluation will decrease over time for participants. 


Hypothesis II Changes in football self evaluation of an 


BS. 


attribute vary directly with changes in perceived coach's evaluation 


of that “attribute: 


Self Evaluation and Organization; Interrelatedness of Attribute 


Sets: General Football Self, Position Specific Football Self, General 


Athletic Self, Unrelated Self, and Total Self--Proposition II: 


Hypothesis II Successful or unsuccessful team candidacy 


Cr: 


and the resulting increased or decreased football self evaluation will 
spread its effect to other attribute sets and subselves. This spread 
of treatment effect will occur on a gradient from greater change for 
more related subselves to lesser change for less related subselves. 


Hypothesis ie Highly position-specific football attributes 


C25 


will change less than general football attributes. 


Self Aspiration and Self Fulfillment--Proposition II: 


Hypothesis II The unsuccessful dropout will demonstrate a 


el 


greater aspiration discrepancy than the successful participants. 


Hypothesis II Successful candidates will experience greater 


Wad 


self fulfillment (greater aspired self minus self evaluation discrepancy 


reduction) than unsuccessful candidates. 
Hypothesis II,3° Less successful team members will demonstrate 


greater aspiration discrepancy and less self fulfillment than members 


of the more successful team. 
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II. INSTRUMENTATION 


Development 


In the development of the questionnaire, as with all aspects of 
methodology, technique derived directly out of the theory and method- 
ology of the symbolic interactionist perspective. Although Mead's 
(1934) social behaviorism is theoretically fundamental and intuitively 
appealing, its research methodology has been relatively slow in de- 
velopment (Kuhn, 1964). Thus, the present instrument techniques, al- 
though following in the Meadian tradition, involved some exploratory 
aspects. 

The theory indicates that, as social group actors, football team 
players and coaches collectively and actively construct their images 
of such aspects of their team's social reality, as concepts of the 
ideal football player, and perceptions of selves as players and coaches. 

Theoretically consistent measurement of these individual and 
team identities could not be validly made using standardized personal- 
ity inventories. From the symbolic interactionist viewpoint, use of 
these devices ignores the highly role specific and situational nature 
of an individual's impression of social group experience. 

The self rating questionnaires were developed in such a way as 
to allow the teenage football players to use their own words and 
categories in describing and rating themselves as players. A pilot 
study was carried out in late August of 1971, the findings of which 
provided the basis for the final instrument, "A Self-Rating Inventory 


of Football Player Attitudes" (Appendix B). 
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The pilot study questionnaire "Football Player's Interests and 
Attitudes Inventory" (Appendix A), was designed to determine the be- 
ginning teenage football player's non football interests, his words 
describing the football player image, his reasons for quitting football 
and his images of the ideal coach. The members of three Bantam foot- 
ball teams, playing in the Edmonton Husky League, were administered 
this questionnaire during the tryout period of the 1971 season. These 
102 boys ranged in age from thirteen to sixteen years, in educational 
level from grades eight to ten, and represented a broad variety of 
socio-economic and ethnic backgrounds. Their definition of the foot- 
ball player qualities and other variables were felt to be a valid rep- 
resentation of these realities for the teenage boy entering grade ten 
and trying out with the Junior team. The qualities and interests 
listed most frequently by the Bantam players formed the core of the, 
attributes to be used in the instrument utilized in the thesis proper. 

The pilot study also provided an opportunity to determine the 
suitability of the ten point, unipolar, self rating scales for use 
with teenage boys of this type. This feedback allowed for several 
small improvements in method. Generally, however, it supported the 
ne tion that this type of instrument was suitable for this level of 
maturity. The pilot project confirmed the findings of Sherwood (1962) 
and Haas and Maehr (1965), that self rating scales of the type used in 
the present study provide valid and realistic indicators of self at- 
titudes. The results of a study of the test-retest reliability of 
the questionnaires are presented below. 


A second instrument, "The Coach's Football Player Inventory" 
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(Appendix C) was developed to operationalize both the coach's player 
evaluation and the coach's valuing of selected attributes for his ideal 
football player identity. 
Operationalizing Constructs 

The "Self-Rating Inventory of Football Player Attitudes" (Ap- 
pendix A), was composed of six sections. Section A asked for personal, 
athletic history, and demographic data in order to compare sample 
group backgrounds. Section E, "Reasons Why Boys Quit Football" asked 
respondents to assign a rank to the ten reasons given; rank of one 
indicating the most important reason. The reasons listed were obtained 
from responses given in the pilot study, and were felt to represent 
reasonably well the essential reasons why boys drop out of football. 
Section F, "How You See Your Coach" sought the subject's rating of his 
coach. A rating of ten indicated the highest possible rating on that 
attribute. Two attributes, "Fairness" and "Good Judge of Ability" were 
included and utilized in data analysis to test the part of the theory 
which predicted that the successful and unsuccessful tryout groups 
would revalue the coach differentially following team selection. 

Sections B, C and D of the questionnaire measured aspects of 
self, the primary dependent variable. Section B operationalized Total 
Self, Football Self and other subselves. C measured Football Self. 
D provided the player's perception of the Coach's Ideal Football Player 
and the Coach's Public Evaluation of the player. 

Each of these three sections utilized the same type of self 
rating scales. Each section provided the subject with a list of self 


dimensions or self qualities. These self dimensions were words des- 
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cribing activities and interests, or were adjectives defining personal 
qualities or abilities derived from the pilot study. 

The importance to self of each of the self dimensions was ob- 
tained by having the subject assign each item of the list of attributes 
a self value from one to ten. A value of one indicated least import- 
ance to self. The assignment system, an integration of the techniques 
used successfully by Sherwood (1962), French and Kahn (1962), and Kasl 
and French (1962), involved placing each item in a blank "importance" 
Space adjacent to a ten point rating scale (Appendix B). The blanks 
were arranged on the scale, increasing in importance from one to ten, 
with two blank spaces provided at each level. Thus, a respondent 
could assign up to a maximum of two self dimensions to each importance 
level for Total Self (Section B) and up to three per level for Football 
Self (Sections C and D). The value of each item to the coach was as- 
signed a rating in the same manner. 

All of the self identity components, involving rating of self, 
were measured on a ten point numbered scale. Each numerical level was 
also represented by a descriptive phrase suggesting the verbal meaning 
of each level. This system of self rating scale, previously successful 
with similar subjects (Maehr, Mensing and Nafzger, 1962; Haas and 
Maehr, 1965), was assumed and found to be consistent with the teenagers 
past eee ence with, and expectations of, grading in the school en- 
vironment. The results of both the pilot investigation and the present 
reliability study tend to validate this assumption, that eo self 
rating system was amenable for use with this maturity level. While 


the form of the rating system was constant for all evaluative aspects 
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of the Inventory, the mark or symbol was varied to differentiate each 
self component. 

Section B of the Player Inventory included twelve items to rep- 
resent the male teenager's Total Self Identity. Twelve interests and 
activities, derived from the pilot study findings, were assumed to 
reasonably represent the broad universe of interests of the teenager's 
culture, and cognitive world. In addition to valuing each item for its 
importance to him as a total person, the subject was asked to rate him- 
self on that activity or quality. Finally, the respondent indicated 
the extent to which he participated in, or was involved in, that act- 
ivity or interest. Descriptive phrases indicating degrees of partic- 
ipation were placed adjacent to the ten numerical levels. This pro- 
cedure was identical with the system used in the self rating components 
and proved satisfactory. 

Section C, Football Self, presented subjects with a list of 
eighteen attributes which subjects were asked to assign to the ten 
levels of importance. In this section, however, up to a maximum of 
three items could be assigned at each level. 

In order to study and test the interrelationships and grouping 
of attributes within the total self in terms of their role or subself 
sets, the eighteen attributes were selected and assigned to represent 
four subselves. The first group of attributes were picked to repre- 
sent attributes valuable to all football players (General Football 
Self), while a second set was chosen to represent specific position 


requirements (Position Specific Football Self). A third set of attri- 
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butes represented General Athletic Self, while a number were selected 
for the Unrelated Self. The seven items in the first grouping, and the 
three used for the second group were derived from the pilot study. The 
former group items included Blocking Ability, Courage, Determination, 
Pride, Confidence, Tackling and Toughness. The latter, role specific 
items, were Kicking Ability, Passing Ability and Receiving Ability. 

It was thus assumed that these items validly represented the teenager's 
definition of the reality of the football self. The five items in- 
cluded in the General Athletic Self group (Athletic Ability, Body 
Build, Physical Fitness, Running Ability, and Strength) were also 
obtained from the pilot study, and were selected to assess the teenage 
boys general perception of himself as a physical, athletic being. The 
three items in the Unrelated Self group (Good Looks, Popularity, and 
Intelligence), were selected and assumed to represent aspects of self 
unrelated to the football self. 

In order to measure the Aspired Self, subjects were asked to in- 
dicate that level of rating which, given their view of their potential, 
they realistically strived for or aspired to. Subjects were also 
asked to rate or evaluate their present level of each quality or ab- 
ility, to provide a measure of the present Self Evaluation. 

Section D of the Inventory measured the subject's perception of 
how his coach would value the eighteen qualities in Section C to his 
image of the ideal football player (Perceived Coach's Ideal Football 
Player Identity). Here the same operation was used as for the sub- 


ject's self value rating, except that the subject was told to rate 
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items in terms of how he imagined the coach would value them. 

A second question in this section asked the subject to indicate 
how he imagined the coach would rate him on each item. This measure, 
the Perceived or Reflected Coach or Public Evaluation, used the same 
rating scales and system as the Self Evaluation operation. 

The Coach's Football Player Inventory operationalized addition- 
al components of the football self. A first question asked him to 
carry out the valuings for the eighteen Football Self items presented 
in Section C of the Player's Inventory. This operation provided an 
actual description of the Coach's Ideal Player Identity of the eighteen 
items. A second question obtained the Coach's Actual Public Evaluation 
of each player on ten items. These items were Blocking, Courage, Deter- 
mination, Receiving, Pride, Running, Self Confidence, Strength, Tack- 
ling, and Toughness, and were selected as prime representatives of 
Football Self. 

In all cases, the arrangement of self dimensions was alphabet- 
ical, and it was assumed this standardization made any degree of re- 
sponse set constant across all administrations of the test. 

In order to increase the probability of honesty in self des- 
cription and self evaluation, the researcher stressed the importance 
of the research to the improved knowledge about sports participation. 
He also impressed subjects with Ene confidentiality of responses. In 
this way, it was hoped to control somewhat for response set arising 
from social desireability. At all administrations subjects were asked 
to "work on their own" and respond "as if you were only giving the 


answers to yourself...not to anybody else" (Kuhn and McPartland, 1954). 
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Even though one questionnaire items had been derived from their 
peers in order to reduce any "closed" aspects of the inventory, sub- 
jects were asked to add to the importance blanks any additional self 
items which were important to them. Since this was done in only a very 
few cases, and since the responses added nothing of theoretical or 
practical importance to the study, they were eliminated from the 
analysis. 

Each inventory section and question was introduced such that 
the subject knew clearly which frame of reference or perspective he was 
to use in answering. Thus, for self evaluation, self valuings and all 
aspects of self identity, the subject was cautioned to answer only in 
terms of "how you see yourself". For the perceived or coach's value 
and perceived coach's evaluation, he was urged to "indicate how you 


think your coach would feel about this". 
III. OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 


Theoretical and methodological concepts were defined operation- 
ally as follows: 


Candidate. Candidate refers to the individual trying out for, 
or attempting to gain a position on the Junior high school football 
team. 


Participant (Part). Participant refers to the successful can- 
didate who becomes, and remains a member of the team throughout the 
competitive season. 


Dropout (DO). Dropout refers to the team candidate who vol- 
untarily withdraws from team candidacy, and thus remains with the team 
only during the initial tryout stages. 


Non Participant (NonP). Non participant refers to the individual 


who is not a candidate, or is not trying out for a football team. 
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Precandidacy (AC). Precandidacy operationally refers to the 
week immediately prior to football team tryout. 


Post Candidacy (PC). Post candidacy operationally refers to 
the week immediately following football team tryout. 


Post Season (PS). Post season operationally refers to the week 
immediately following the last Junior football game of the season. 


General Football Attribute. General football attribute is op- 
erationally represented by a word used by the teenager in perceiving 
or defining the personal traits and performance abilities related to 
the general requirements of the football player. 


Unrelated Attribute. An unrelated attribute operationally de- 
fined, is a word used by teenagers to describe traits and abilities 
seen by them to be unrelated to the football player. 


Position Specific Football Attribute. A position specific foot- 


ball attribute is operationally represented by a word used to perceive 
or identify traits and/or abilities related to the requirements spe- 
cific to football team roles or positions. 


General Athletic Attribute. General athletic attribute refers 
to a word used by the teenager to define the characteristics of the 
person who is proficient in many sports, i.e., an all round athlete. 


Attribute Self Value. The self value of an attribute refers to 
the individual's perceived importance or coreness of an attribute to 
his total self identity or to a sub identity. In this study, an 
attribute's importance is operationally defined as that rank value the 
person assigns; on a ten point scale. 


Referent Other (Public). Referent other refers to those sig- 
nificant others, individual models and reference groups from which the 
person learns his perceptions and definitions of self, other, and 
social reality. 


Attribute Evaluation. Attribute evaluation refers to the judg- 
ment, or rating of the level or quantity of an attribute a person 
(self or other) is seen to possess. In this study, this evaluation is 
represented by a rating on a ten point scale. 


Self Evaluation. Self evaluation refers to the person's rating 
or evaluation of himself on a self attribute. 


Fersonvor self Perception Attribute >" Person ‘or ‘self perception 


attribute refers to a personal quality, interest, activity, or per- 
formance characteristic utilized in perceiving or defining the per- 
son, either self or other. In this study, these attributes are rep- 
resented by those words teenage males use to perceive and identify 
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their peers. Operationally, they are represented on ten point, uni- 
polar, unidimensional scales. 


Aspired Evaluation. Aspired evaluation refers to that level of 
evaluation towards which the person feels he can realistically aim. 


Self Aspiration Discrepancy. Self aspiration discrepancy re- 


fers to the difference between self evaluation and aspired evaluation 
on an attribute. 


Self Fulfillment. Self fulfillment refers to the reduction of 
the self discrepancy. 


Attribute Utilization. Attribute utilization refers to the per- 
ceived extent of usage of, or participation in the interest, activity, 
or quality described by the attribute. Utilization in this study re- 
fers to the person's rating on a ten point scale of the extent of his 
involvement in or usage of that attribute. 


fotak Selfimidentity.a-Total self “identity ‘refers “to “the ‘com- 
posite set of subselves and personal attributes the person uses in 
defining or perceiving himself as a total person. In this study, 
total self identity is defined operationally by the value rank profile 
of the twelve subidentity attributes. 


Total Self Evaluation. Total self evaluation refers to the per- 
sons overall rating or assessment of self as a total person. Operation- 
ally, in this study total self evaluation refers to the sum of the self 
attribute evaluations on each of the valued attributes and subselves. 


Subself. Subself refers to that set or collection of attributes 
the person uses in defining the self in a particular social role or 
category. 


Football Self. Football self refers to that composite or set 
of self attributes perceived by the person to be important to the foot- 
ball player role. Operationally, in this study, it refers to the 
person's relative importance valuings of the variety of eighteen at- 
tributes presented. 


Football Self Value. Football selve value refers to the relative 
value of the football self to total self, when compared with other role 
or subselves. Football self value refers operationally to the person's 
relative valuing of football self on the ten point value scale. 


Football Self Evaluation. Football self evaluation refers to 
the level of ten point evaluation the person assigns to his football 
self. 


Referent Other's (Coach's) Actual Player Evaluation. Coach's 
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actual player evaluation refers to the level of ten point evaluation 
the coach actually assigns to a player on an attribute or subself. 


Perceived or Reflected Referent Other's (Coach's) Actual Player 


Evaluation. Perceived coach's player evaluation refers to the person's 
perception of how the coach would evaluate the player on an attribute 
or subself. 


Referent Other's (Coach's) Actual Ideal Player Identity. Coach's 


actual ideal player identity refers to the ten point value rating the 
coach actually assigns to each of eighteen person attributes presented 
as possibilities for the football self. 


Perceived Referent Other's (Coach's) Ideal Player Identity. 


Perceived coach's ideal player identity refers to the person's per- 
ception of how the coach would value each attribute to the ideal 
football identity. 

General Football Self. General football self refers to the 
group or set of seven general football self attributes utilized to 
operationalize this construct. 

Position Specific Football Self. Position specific football 
self refers to the set of three position specific football attributes 
used to operationalize this construct. 

General Athletic Self. General athletic self refers to the set 
of five general.athletic attributes utilized to operationalize this 


construct. 


Unrelated Self. Unrelated self refers to the set of three foot- 
ball unrelated self attributes utilized to operationalize this con- 
struct. 


IV. RESEARCH SETTING AND SUBJECTS 


The "natural experiment" to be presented here was conducted 
during September and October of 1971 in Edmonton, Canada. In design, 
the investigation was a longitudinal study. The research involved re- 
peated observations of the self identity ratings of three groups of 
subjects over the period of the Edmonton High School Junior Football 


League season. 
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Three groups of thirty-eight male subjects were selected from 
two schools (S) and So). Subjects were equally divided between the 
two high schools, one a Roman Catholic (S,) and the other a non-denom- 
inational public school (S,)- The nonparticipant (NonP) control group 
was randomly selected from the grade ten and eleven physical education 
classes at the two schools. The team participant (Part) and team 
dropout (DO) groups were selected from the total population of boys 
who initially turned out with the two teams. At the initial testing 
ninety-six candidates completed the inventory. 

Field or 'quasi-experimental research" presents many design 
challenges. However, longitudinal studies of this nature present 
magnified attrition problems for the investigator (Goldfarb, 1960: 
128-136). In this study, when subjects did not appear for a repeated 
administration of the questionnaire, two followup attempts were made-- 
the first irough the coach or physical educator, the second by phone. 
The unresponsive subjects were then dropped from the sample. Of the 
ninety-six candidates who initially filled out the inventory, approx- 
imately seventy-two percent of those who became dropouts correctly 


completed both tests, while three other subjects incorrectly filled 


out one of the questionnaires. Eighty-four percent of the initial can- 


didate group who became team members correctly completed all three 


tests. 


Self selection influence, resulting from subject attrition, 


could have potentially biased the sampling of dropouts. It is possible 


that the more acquiescent dropouts could have been more cooperative in 


completing the post candidacy (PC) rating. 
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Nonparticipant control subjects, however, similarly had little 
reason for cooperating. While the possibility of some response acqui- 
escence bias must be acknowledged, this factor affected all groups and 
was not felt to have seriously affected the results. In order to 
equalize sample size following dropout (DO) group subject attrition, 
participant and nonparticipant cases were discarded randomly. 

Demographic data for each of the groups and schools is presented 
in the following chapter. The sample was found to be representative of 
the diverse ethnic and socio-economic composition of the Edmonton area. 
While some differences between schools and groups were found, these 
also represent actual population differences, and were not felt to 
influence the experimental outcomes. 

It was felt that the football team tryout situation represented 
an excellent opportunity to comprehensively test self identity theory, 
in a naturally occurring case-study. Originally, it was hoped to be 
able to include a third experimental treatment condition--that of 
player "cutting". Since Junior teams do not carry out this practice, 
this treatment level was dropped. It was felt the remaining two con- 
ditions--successful tryout, and failure or dropout would provide a 


sufficiently strong treatment effect to validly test the theory. 
V. RESEARCH DESIGN 


The investigation took the form of a controlled investigation 
or "natural" or "quasi'' experiment (Campbell and Stanley, 1966). 
French (1950) and Blalock (1966), as well as Campbell and Stanley 


have written extensively on both the utility and potential shortcomings 
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of field experimentation. At this beginning stage of application of 
social psychological theory, it was felt that the advantages of the 
controlled demonstration aspects of field experimentation, far out- 
weighed small reductions in control and randomization. 

As Kurt Lewin has pointed out, 


Although it appears to be possible to study certain prob- 


lems of society in experimentally created smaller laboratory groups, 


we shall have also to develop research techniques that will permit 

us to do real experiments within existing 'natural' social groups. 

In my opinion, the practical and theoretical importance of these 

types of experiments is of the first magnitude (Lewin, 1951: 164). 

The study design was an incomplete 3 x 2 x 3 fixed effects 

model with repeated measures on the last factor. The design was an 
integration and extension of two separate models employed successfully 
by Sherwood (1962) and by Haas and Maehr (1965) in field experiments. 
The three levels of the first treatment factor, football team partici- 
pation, were: successful team tryout and participation (Part), 
nonparticipation (NonP), and unsuccessful team tryout or dropout (DO). 
The two levels of the second treatment factor were: school one (Sj) 
and school two (S,)- The final, repeated measures factor, question- 
naire completion trials, had three levels: precandidacy (AC), post 
candidacy (PC), and post season (PS). No post season questionnaire 
was administered to the dropout group, hence the factorial design was 
incomplete for that cell. This decision was made as a result of ex- 
perience gained during the pilot study. Dropouts were not accessible 
beyond time two. 


The dependent variables used in this study were: total self 


identity, football self identity, reasons for quitting football, 
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player's evaluation of the coach and his concept of the ideal football 
player, and coaches' ratings of players. Each major dependent variable 
was comprised of a number of subcomponents given in the hypotheses 


and operational definitions above. 
VI. PROCEDURE 


A self identity, self rating questionnaire (Appendix B) was 
Baer ered to each of three subject groups: football participants 
(Part), nonparticipants (NonP), and dropouts (DO), during the first 
week of school in September, 1971. The participants and future drop- 
outs (as yet undifferentiated) were given the questionnaire together 
at the first team meeting prior to the football season. The nonpartic- 
ipants or control subjects were administered their precandidacy (AC) 
questionnaire during a physical education period. The second (post 
candidacy) administration took place under similar conditions during 
the week following the first league game, and thus, after the team 
selection and dropping out had occurred. 

A final, post season (PS) administration was given to each of 
the participant (Part) and nonparticipant (NonP) groups under the same 
conditions during the week following the last game. No post season 
administration was given to the dropouts (DO). At this time, the Head 
Coach of each team was given his player rating and identity question- 
naire (Appendix C). Thus, only post season Coach's Ideal Player 
Identity and Coach's Actual Player Evaluations were taken. Although 
it would have been methodologically ideal to have the coach rate at all 


three time periods, practically speaking, he could not provide that 
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amount of assistance. 


VII. DATA ANALYSIS 


Rationale for the Nonparametric Data Analysis 


All data, except that dealing with demographic description of 
subject groups were processed nonparametrically. Demographic and per- 
sonal data, such as age, height and weight, which were clearly interval 
in quality, were summarized using means and standard deviations. 

All other data was derived from the ten point unipolar scales 
described above. Although several authors (e.g., Haas and Maehr, 
1965) have assumed these types of scales to be of interval quality, 
no direct test of that assumption has been made. The present in- 
vestigator did not make that untested assumption, but rather assumed 
only that they are of at least ordinal level. 

Thus, following Siegel (1956: 18-34) the decision was made to 
process the data nonparametrically. This mode of data analysis avoids 
the common, if somewhat empirically questionable, practice of pro- 
cessing ranked data parametrically. In taking this more conservative 
course, the researcher assumed only that the data was of at least 
ordinal level and that observations were independently drawn. It was 
not necessary, as in the case with parametrics, to assume additionally 
that observations were drawn from populations of normal distribution 
and equal variance, and that effects were additive. 

The relatively slight loss of power (estimated by Siegel at 
5 - 10%) was felt to be adequately compensated for by the increased 


ability to generalize results. The sample sizes used was also felt to 
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compensate for this small power-efficiency loss. Power-efficiency 
estimations for each statistic used are given below. 
Testing Research Hypotheses 

The general rationale and procedure for hypothesis testing pre- 
sented in Winer (1962) and summarized in Siegel (1956), was utilized 
in the norton Study. Research hypotheses were not stated in the 
null form. Rather, specific alternative hypotheses were given. Al- 
though the standard rationale relative to definition of Type I and 
Type II errors, and significance level setting was followed, present- 
ation of results avoids the terminology of the classical null-hypothesis 
test. Instead, results are discussed relative to the positively 
stated "alternative" research hypotheses. 

Research hypotheses were deduced from theory and stated a priori. 
Thus, specific group and repeated measures comparisons were made, with- 
out reference to the a posteriori rationale of testing specific com- 
parisons only after significant difference has been found for the 
groups overall. This is the procedure recommended both by Winer (1962: 
85) “and Siegel), (19567159). 

Because, in most hypotheses, specific directional predictions 
were made, one-tailed testing was used in assigning probability to 
findings. Significance is reported in terms of whether the findings 
reach .05, .01, .005 or .001 levels. The reader is thus able to 
assess the results relative to personally preferred levels. The pres- 
ent investigator set the level of significance at .05. This was 
judged to be the minimum acceptable level of significance congruent 


with his estimation of the relative costs of Type I and II errors. 
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Description of Statistics Utilized 

The Kendall Rank Correlation Coefficient: The Kendall Rank 
Correlation Coefficient (tau) was used in both the questionnaire test- 
retest reliability study, and in determining the degree of association 
between elements within the self. Siegel (1956: 213-223) indicates 
tau is a valid measure of correlation between two sets of ranked, or- 
dinal level data. Its sampling distribution under the null hypothesis 
is known, and is thus subject to tests of significance. For n's of 
more than 10 the table of z is used for significance tests. 

The Kendall tau is equally powerful with Spearman's rank cor- 
relation coefficient. When used on data to which the Pearson product- 
moment is properly applicable, it has a power-efficiency of 91 percent 
(Siegel, 1956: 233). 

The Kendall Coefficient of Concordance (W): Kendall's W was 
used to he Manni’ relation or association among the team members' 
rankings of the value of selected attributes for the ideal football 
player image (Siegel, 1956: 229-238). In a sense it may be conceived 
as an extension of the correlation coefficient. 

Significance of W may be tested with the chi square probability 
distribution of W for n's of more than 20. 

The Friedman Two-Way Analysis of Variance by Ranks: Where 
hypotheses were concerned with an evaluation of changes over the three 
repeated measures tests were made with the Friedman Two-Way Analysis 
of Variance. The Friedman test is suitable for ordinal data used with 


repeated measures or matched groups. All data are ranked and sums of 
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ranks are calculated for each time. Differences between sums of ranks 
for n's of greater than 9 are tested for significance with the chi 
square ae Merron Siegel (1956: 172) reports that the power of the 
test closely approximates the F test. 

The Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Test: Where a priori 
predictions called for statistical comparison of repeated measures 
on the same group, the Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Test for 
ranked data was used. This test ranks intertest differences and then 
sums these positive and the negative differences. These negative and 
positive sum of ranked differences are compared. A probability dis- 
tribution for n's of 25 or less is provided in Siegel. For n greater 
than 25 the table of z is used. Siegel (1956: 83) reports the Wilcoxon 
hehe to have a power-efficiency of 95.5 percent when compared with the 
t.* test. 

The Mann-Whitney U Test: When independent group comparisons 
were required from a hypotheses, the test was made with the Mann- 
Whitney U test. With ordinal data or better, the U test may be used 
to determine whether two independent groups have been drawn from the 
same population. For samples of more than 9, data is ranked for both 
groups. The U is calculated as the number of scores of one group 
whose ranks precede the scores of the other group. U statistics are 
converted into z scores and their probability determined. Where the 
number and length of tied ranks are excessive, a correlation factor 
may be used. The calculation of a corrected z score usually results 
in®slightiy more! significant findings. ~ Siegel (1956: 125-126) rec- 


ommends that no correction be made unless tie lengths are excessive. 
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The present investigator has followed Siegel's recommendation. Mann- 
Whitney scores thus may tend to be slightly conservative. 
The Mann-Whitney U test is one of the most powerful of nonpar- 


ametric statistics. Siegel (1956: 127) reports power of 95.5 percent. 


VIII. INSTRUMENT VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


Validity 

No explicit, separate, external validity study was made of the 
instruments as such. However, the development techniques ie the 
relatively high level of hypothesis confirmation of the results, and 
the high degree of correspondence between the expert judges'(the 
coaches) evaluations of players and the players self evaluation provide 
strong evidence that the instrument satisfied validity requirements 
for an exploratory investigation of this nature. Three major aspects 
of validity were confirmed. 

The methods used in their development ensured that the instru- 
ments would meet the face validity criterion. The self dimensions 
and reasons for quitting football employed in the Inventory, were 
derived from the pilot study, and represent the actual words teenage 
boys used to describe the football player role. The items used in 
measuring total self were those obtained from teenagers answers to the 
question, "What do teenage boys do in the fall of the year, besides 
playing football?" 

Further confirmation of face validity, and evidence of the con- 
vergent validity of the instrument, was the significant consensus 


among team participants on the importance of attributes to their foot- 
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ball self. Kendall coefficient of concordance final measures for the 
teams were .55 and .46, a moderate, but significant measure of con- 
vergent validity (Table 1). Interteam concordance coefficient dif- 
ferences also correspond highly to several other indicators. 

The basic question of the validity of an instrument is the de- 
gree to which its measures concur with "actual state of affairs". Ex- 
ternal validation of this instrument, thus, would have involved having 
an independent expert-judge rate each subject on the Inventory's 
attributes, and then determining the correspondence between the self 
ratings and the expert ratings. In having the coach rate the players 
and determining a difference measure between this actual coach's rating 
and player's perceived coach's rating, we have a direct external valid- 
ity measure for selected portions of the instrument. The degree of 
correspondence of these is indicated in Table 2. 

The close and increasing correspondence between coach's actual 
ratings and perceived coach's ratings suggest a high degree of external 
validity for the instrument. Many other items of the instrument (e.g. 
Coach's Actual Ideal Player Image and Perceived Coach's Ideal Player 
Image), similarly indicate a high level of external validity. These 
results will be presented in Chapter V. 

A final overall indication of the validity of any instrument, 
",..is the degree to which empirical predictions, based on the theory 
from which the instrument was derived, are supported" (Sherwood, 1962: 
120). In this regard, general support for the construct validity of 
both the theoretical model and the instruments used to operationalize 


it is provided by the relatively high degree of statistical confirm- 
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TABLE 1 


CONCORDANCE COEFFICIENTS FOR FOOTBALL SELF VALUE OF 
ATTRIBUTES FOR PARTICIPANT TEAMS BY SCHOOL 


Team Preseason Season Post Season 
School Sj - 02*** -440*%*% -I3/REX 
School S2 244K - 364%*X 466%*k* 


kkk P< .001 (one-tailed test; n=19) 


TABLE 2 
CHANGES IN COACH'S EVALUATION MINUS PERCEIVED COACH'S EVALUATION 


DISCREPANCIES ON SELECTED ATTRIBUTES: SUM OF RANKS AND 
FRIEDMAN STATISTICS FOR PARTICIPANTS 


Sum of Ranks 


Friedman 
Attribute Preseason Season Post Season Statistic 
Blocking 89 ..50 72.50 66.00 Led o* 
Courage 9 OU) 72.00 60.50 16. 75*** 
Determination 95.00 TDeoU 60.50 16.14%*%* 
Receiving 81.50 TSO 71-00 1.46 
Pride 98.50 VI00 SPRANG) 27 .88%** 
Running 85.00 L200 TL00 Se2l 
Confidence 93,00 75.50 59.50 14.78%%% 
Strength 87.00 78.00 63.00 7.74% 
Tackling 90.00 74.00 64.00 9.05% 
Toughness 96.00 7EZSO 60.50 17.38%*% 


PAP ce Ockham ise ss © < OO! (one-ratied test; n=38) 
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ation of the predictions in this study. This data is displayed in 
Chapter V. 
Reliability 

An independent test-retest reliability study was carried out on 
the Total Self Identity instrument over a two week period in June of 
LOT 26 Subjects for the study were forty grade ten boys very similar 
to those used in the thesis proper, and otherwise unconnected with 
this research. 

The reliability coefficients are given in Table 3 for Kendall's 
Rank Correlation Coefficient. Reliabilities are all within the accept- 
able range, and are slightly higher than those found by Schulberg 
(1961) using pairs of adjectives over a two week period (Pearson r = 
-78), and Sherwood (1962) under similar circumstances (Pearson r = 


Fie Oo) s 
TABLE 3 


MEANS AND RANGES OF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR SELF 
COMPONENT MEASURES FOR RELIABILITY GROUP 


Kendall tau 


Measure Range Mean 
Self Value (.65-.95) *** B5*KK 
Self Evaluation (.68-.96) *** 86 RK 
Self Utilization (.74-.90) *** .B3x*K 


* Pp PONE OR eer 1 POOL (one-tailed test; n=40) 
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IX. DELIMITATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


Delimitations 

1. The sampling of subjects was delimited to grade ten and 
eleven male students in the Edmonton Separate and Edmonton Public 
School systems. The subjects ranged in age from fourteen to sixteen 
years. For all groups, approximately equal numbers of Catholic and 
Public school students were chosen. 

Forty subjects were drawn for the reliability study from two 
schools in predominantly lower to middle class areas. The one hundred 
and fourteen subjects selected for the experiment itself came from 
similar socio-economic areas. An ethnic analysis of the samples in- 
dicated that its composition reflected adequately the multicultural 
nature of Edmonton. 

The thirty-eight control subjects were randomly drawn from 
physical education classes in the same schools, and in the same ratio 
as the two treatment groups. Equal size samples were selected from 
both successful Junior Football team participants and from team drop- 
outs. 

2. Sports participation in this study is delimited to the High 
School Junior Football Team experience, which extended from the first 
week of September until the end of October. 

Limitations 

1. In controlled investigations or natural, or "quasi" exper- 

imental work of this type; while the research benefits greatly from 


realism, some loss of control over possible influential variables may 
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occur. At this exploratory stage of development, it was felt that the 
field study approach was the most fruitful way to begin. 

The "natural experiment", in this case a football candidacy, 
treatment variables (moderated as they are by the multiple variables 
of adolescent living) do not have the same strength as they do in the 
true experiment. Unlike Sherwood's (1962) sensitivity-training 
"natural experiment", where the subject group was removed from all 
other reference supports, in the present investigation the power of 
the successful and unsuccessful tryout treatment effect was moderated 
by other teenage involvements. This limitation, however, provides both 
a very realistic and a very rigorous test of the interactionist theory. 

2. Longitudinal research of the type utilized here, typically 
suffers from subject dropout or attrition. This limitation could be- 
come more pronounced when repeated measures are attempted on dropout 
samples who are understandably inclined to be disgruntled with their 
football experience and who may resent being bothered. It was for this 
reason that the third measurement on the dropout group was not attempted. 

The subject self selection factor at second testing may have 
constituted a potential moderate limitation of findings from that 
group. Standard followup calls at that time were pursued for all sub- 
jects, including the football dropouts. Self selected subject attrition 
from the dropout group could have influenced dropout findings in a 
number of ways. It was estimated, however, that any tendency to 
acquiescence which may have predisposed certain dropouts to cooperate 
in completing repeated questionnaires, would have affected the other 


sample groups to a fairly similar extent. For example, nonparticipants 
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who completed three administrations of the questionnaire did so with 
little "insider" motivation. Thus, the response set limitation, al- 
though a consideration, was not felt to be a severe one. 

3. The Roman Catholic school team had the more successful won- 
loss record. Although no systematic bias was perceived to have resulted 
from this coincidence of religious variable with the team performance 


factor, this may be seen as a possible limitation of the study. 
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CHAPTER V 
RESULTS 


This chapter presents the statistical findings of data collected 
in the natural experiment. Results are presented under three major 
headings: demographic and athletic history data comparing subject 
groups; data testing hypotheses and propositions relating football 
self to total self; and data evaluating hypotheses and propositions 
relating individual self perception attributes to football self and 
other subselves. 

The rationale for, and description of, statistics used in cor- 
relations, longitudinal change evaluations, specific repeated measures 
evaluations, and specific group comparisons has been given in the 
previous chapter. Thus, the presentation of findings presented below 
assumes this rationale of statistics utilized, and proceeds directly 


with the description of results relative to research hypotheses. 
I. DEMOGRAPHIC AND FOOTBALL HISTORY DATA 


In order to describe the representativeness of the research 
samples vis a vis the Edmonton and Western Canadian population, group 
scores were determined on a number of demographic and football related 
factors. These scores are given here and summarized briefly. Because 
comparison of experimental groups was not a stated research problem of 
the present study, comparative remarks will be limited in nature. 


Personal and Demographic Data 


Comparative data on age, height, weight and father's Blishen 
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Occupational Status for schools within groups are given in Table 4. 
Although self selected from the same grade population, the findings 
bear out the expectation that participant and dropout samples tended 

to be older, taller and heavier than the nonparticipant groups. Little 
difference was found between participant and dropout groups. Inter- 
school differences within experimental groups were generally slight 

and unsystematic, although within the nonparticipant group, schools 
differed somewhat on weight. 

While some variation on these factors occurred both between 
groups and between schools, this variation did not seem to suggest 
any systematic differences. This was best demonstrated by the be- 
tween school differences within the dropout group. While one school 
subgroup exhibited the lowest overall occupational status, its counter- 
part in the other school scored highest overall. 

Table 5 presents the comparative percentage distribution of 
ethnic backgrounds amongst schools within groups. Some variation be- 
tween schools and groups was found, but given the relatively small n 
of the samples, little can be noted from this except that both schools’ 
ethnic variation represented well the multicultural nature of Edmonton 
and Western Canada. One additional systematic interschool difference 
and one which was predictable, given that school S, was a Roman Catholic 


1 


school and school S5 was a non denominational one, is that the former 


showed consistently higher percentages of students from "Catholic" 


ethnic groupings, such as the south European cultures. 
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Table 6 gives percentage distributions of the number of years 
of previous football experience by schools and groups. Nonparticipant 
groups demonstrated considerably less experience than dropout or par- 
ticipant groups. The participant group had slightly more experience. 
School Sy (the more successful school) participants and dropouts showed 
consistently more experience. 

Table 7 gives percentages of subjects for each school and rods 
who indicated they were second year players on their school team. 
School Ss, showed slightly higher percentage of "returnees", while none 
of the other groupings contained any "returnees". 

This same table shows the comparative percentages of subjects 
whose fathers participated in football. While differences occurred, 
little systematic parental "modelling" pattern was suggested. Both 
dropouts and participants from school So indicated only slightly high- 
er paternal participation rates. 

Table 7 also presents the percentage of respondents who indi- 
cated at the precandidacy test administration they were starting play- 
ers. School Sy participants showed a slightly higher percentage of 
“starters':. 

The percentage indications as to football team position or role 
which the subjects sought at the precandidacy test administration is 


shown in Table 8. While differences were found, little systematic var- 


iation can be indicated. 
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II. TOTAL SELF DATA 


Total Self Identity and the Value of the Football selLf-=Propo- 


sition I,: Football self value will vary with the value of football 


to the person's referent others. Hypotheses I to av present a 


Al 


number of cross group, and repeated measure comparison predictions 
deduced from this proposition. Findings of statistical tests of these 
hypotheses provided general support for these hypotheses and for the 
underlying proposition. 


Hypothesis I Participants’ self value of football will be 


By Al’ 


greater than that of nonparticipants. Dropouts' self value of football 
will be greater than nonparticipants self value of football. 


Hypothesis I Participants' self value of football will be 


A2° 


greater than dropouts self value of football. 


Table 9 presents median scores for the total self value of foot- 
ball and other role selves. While the football self ranks first or 
second in total self value for both participant and dropout groups, it 
ranks somewhat lower for the nonparticipant group. 

Group differences on football self value predicted in Hypotheses 


fk and? Er were tested with the Mann-Whitney U Test (Table 10). As 


Al A2 
predicted, both participant and dropout groups were significantly 
higher (p < .001) on football self valuing than nonparticipants. 


Hypothesis I,, was thus strongly supported. Although participants 


Al 
valued football more highly than dropouts, both prior to and following 
team selection, only at postcandidacy did this reach the .05 level of 


significance. Hypothesis Ta thus gained moderate, but general sup- 


port. The proposition that the three samples derive from separate 
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TOTAL SELF AND FOOTBALL SELF: 


TABLE 10 


MANN-WHITNEY COMPARISONS ON FOOTBALL 


SELF VALUE, EVALUATION AND UTILIZATION, TOTAL SELF EVALUATION, 
AND COACH'S FAIRNESS AND JUDGEMENT FOR GROUPS OVER TIME 


Mann-Whitney '"'U"' Statistic and Group of Higher Ranks 


Group Comparison Part vs NonP Part vs DO NonP vs DO 
Time Attribute U Gp HR U Gp HR U Gp HR 
FBS Val 196.50*** Part 697.50 Part 218.00*** Do 
FBS Eval 531 .00% Part 694.50 DO 514.00* DO 
AC FBS Util 281.50***% Part 666.00 Pace 314.50*** DO 
CF Eval 709.50 NonP 654.50 DO G77 .00 DO 
CJ Eval 689.00 Part F22e00 Part 693.00 DO 
Tot’S Eval 705.00 NonP 688.50 DO 710.00 DO 
FBS Val 179.00*** Part 506.50* Part 323.00**% DO 
FBS Eval 494.50** Part 599.00: Part 601.50 DO 
PC FBS Util 194.00*** Part 297.00*** Part 537.50%* DO 
CF. Eval 704.00 Part 546.50* Part 580.00 NonP 
CJ Eval 616.00 Part 541.50%* Part 647.00 NonP 
Tot S Eval 7.03%00 NonP 648.50 Part 65: 1250 NonP 
FBS Val 94.00*** Part 
FBS Eval 429.00** Part 
PS FBS Util 157.50*%** Part 
CF Eval 530.00%* Part 
CJ Eval S755 00 Part 
Tot S Eval 663.00 NonP 
cll oe cio ec i <sULs *** Pic, [OUP (one-tailed test; n=33) 
Designations: Statistics: U - Mann-Whitney U Statistic 
Gp H R - Group with Higher Ranks 
Groups: Part - Participants 
NonP - Nonparticipants 
DO - Dropouts 
Time: AC - Precandidacy 
PC - Post candidacy 
PS - Post season 
Attributes: FBS Val - Football Self Value 
FBS Eval - Football Self Evaluation 
FBS Util - Football Self Utilization 
CF Eval - Coach Fairness Evaluation 
CJ Eval - Coach Judgment Evaluation 


Tot S Eval - Total Self Evaluation 
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reference groups, was substantiated. 


Hypothesis I,,. The more successful school sub groups will value 


A3 


football more highly than the less successful school sub groups. 

Table 11 gives the results of Mann-Whitney U comparisons be- 
tween schools, within groups. No significant differences were found 
between schools within groups, suggesting further support for the pre- 
diction that each of these three major groups constitute clearcut ref- 
erence groups transcending ineere choos performance differences. 

To further determine whether the schools themselves served 
significant reference functions for the participants and dropouts, 
Mann-Whitney U intergroup comparisons were made by schools. Results 
of these comparisons are given in Table 12. Results which would sup- 


port Hypothesis I 3 would have been indicated by significantly greater 


A 
football self value differences for between school cross group com- 
parisons than by intra school cross group comparisons. The results 
furnished somewhat contradictory evidence, and provide no sound bases 
of support for the prediction. In general, findings tended to support 
the prediction that each of three study groups constituted separate 
reference groups. Results failed to provide significant support for 


Hypothesis I Suggesting the total self value of football was not 


A3° 


significantly greater at the more successful Junior football school. 


Hypothesis I Following team selection, total self value of 


pe MES SARS 
football self will, for participants--increase; for nonparticipants-- 
not change; and for dropouts--decrease. 


Table 13 presents Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed Ranks "T" scores 


for all three experimental groups for the repeated measures on football 
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TABLE 11 


TOTAL SELF AND FOOTBALL SELF: MANN-WHITNEY U TEST COMPARISONS 
OF SCHOOLS WITHIN GROUPS ON FOOTBALL SELF VALUE, EVALUATION 
AND UTILIZATION, TOTAL SELF EVALUATION AND COACH'S 
FAIRNESS AND JUDGEMENT OVER TIME 


Mann-Whitney ''U"' Statistic and School with Higher Ranks 


Participants Non Participants Drop Outs 
Schools Sj] vs $2 Schools Sj vs S2 Schools S] vs $2 
Time Attribute U Sch BR U Sch H R U Sch HR 
FBS Val 172350 5? 136.00 Sq 453.00 Sli 
FBS Eval 119.00%* sat 168.50 san 122 .00%* soy 
AC FBS Util 1307.50 S1 14 F050 Si 149.50 S1 
CF Eval 126450 S1 145.50 Sir 172.00 52 
CU-EVval 176.00 Sak 165.00 Si 135.00 S2 
Tot. o, Eval 13450 S1 143.50 S1 159.00 S2 
FBS Val 10] Te DU S1 159.50 $2 160.00 S71 
FBS Eval 72.50*** S17 1555.50 S1 142.00 oa 
PC FBS Util 3k 350 on £73200 Si 169.50 SH 
CF Eval 115.00* ST 112.50%* S1 179.00 S1 
GJ Eval 1279300 Si 107.50% oo 160.50 S$? 
ToENS Eval 147.00 Si 117.00* Si. 164.50 Sl 
FBS Val 133.00 St 165.50 $3 
FBS Eval 85.50** Sq 174.50 S? 
PS FBS. VELL 130.50 Si O7.00 S2 
CF Eval 148.00 sal £33350 Si 
GJ Eval 133200 oT 139:.50 Sia 
fot S Eval i2 6250 Si: 146.50 Sl 


4 Pexe Oo oP ge Olea es* P< 001s (one—tailedvtest.. n=19) 


Designations: Sch H R - School with Higher Ranks 
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OF GROUPS BY SCHOOLS (n=19) AT PRECANDIDACY AND POST CANDIDACY 


Mann-Whitney U Test and School with Higher Ranks 


TABLE 12 
TOTAL SELF VALUE OF THE FOOTBALL SELF: 


MANN-WHITNEY COMPARISONS 


School 1 School 2 

School School 
Time Group School vs Group U H Rank U H Rank 
Pare S1 NonP 74.00%** Part Sz, 22.00%** Part Sj] 
Part S2 NonP JA OOA*% — Part. 52 26.00***% Part S2 
AC Part S1 DO 168.00 DOW 257) 1637.50 Parts] 
Part S2 DO L770 DUS on 15750 Parco? 
DO Si NonP OPUS) FDO eOS 36.00%** DO Sj 
DO S2 NonP 78.50*% DO S2 22.00*** DO Se) 
Part S1 NonP 50.50*** Part $2 50.50%** Part $1 
Part $2 NonP 43.50*** Part S?2 34.50*** Part S2 
PC Part Si DO 141.50 Part Sj 120.00* Pare St: 
Part S?2 DO 152250 Part Ss? 112.50%* Part S92 
DO S] NonP 71'50*** “Do (Sy PP508* DO $1 
DO S2 NonP 83 .00** DO 52 91.00** DO S52 

#oP <,052, 4% Poa ,O0Ls se 7h =) 2001 (one-tailed test; n=19) 
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total self value. Consistent football self value increases were seen 
for the participant group with significant (p < .01) changes occurring 
from precandidacy to post season, and from post candidacy to post 
season (p < .05). Nonparticipants experienced a slightly downward 
valuation of football over the season. Dropouts devalued football 
after unsuccessful candidacy, although not significantly. These find- 
ings provide support for Hypothesis Tay" 
Football Candidacy, Performance, and Football Self Evaluation-- 


Proposition I,: The self evaluation of subself or self attribute, 
will vary directly with the person's perceived and actual referent 
other's evaluation of that subself or erie. and in turn with the 
person's actual quality of performance. 


Hypothesis I Football self evaluation of candidate groups 


Bl’ 


will be greater than that of the nonparticipant group. 


Hypothesis I Post candidacy football self evaluation for 


B2° 


the successfully performing participant group will be greater than that 


of the unsuccessful dropout group, who have received negative public 
evaluation. 


Hypothesis I The more successful school's participant group 


B3° 


will be greater in football self evaluation at post candidacy than that 


of the less successfully performing school's participant group. 
Median scores for the evaluation of football and other role 

selves are given in Table 14. Between group Mann-Whitney group com- 

parisons of football self evaluation are given in Table 10. 
Eypdtheate Iai received strong general support. Participants 


significantly surpassed nonparticipants at all times on football self 
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TABLE 13 


TOTAL SELF AND FOOTBALL SELF: WILCOXON MATCHED—PAIR TEST CHANGES 


ON FOOTBALL SELF VALUE, EVALUATION AND UTILIZATION, 


TOTAL SELF EVALUATION, AND COACH'S FAIRNESS AND 


JUDGEMENT FOR GROUPS OVER TIME 


Number of Non-tied Ranks, Wilcoxon "Tr" and Change Direction 


Time Comparison AC — PC 

Group Attribute N fT Dairy “N 
FBS Val 23 91.50 He 24 
FBS Eval bro fea 3 ig Ape (0) r Zi 

Pat BES Util SI" tE59 700% I 25 
CF Eval 21 81.00 I 22 
GI wval 20 76.00 iy 24 
Tote S Evale 2362 207 .00% I a7 
FBS. Val 2 5¢ 4.6500 i 29 
FBS Eval 265 W112 00 I 25 

NonP FBS Util 305213550 t 29 
CF Eval 23, 106.00 if 23 
CJ Eval 24. 128,00 I 25 
Tot:.S> Eval 335 97.00% ii SL 
EBS. Vali OM ey PE BA ANG D 
EBS Eval 19 65.00 D 

DO Foowta se 30 85.00*** D 
CF Eval 24 79.00% D 
CJ cival 27h 4132250 D 
tot SS Eval) 36° 9256.00 of 


e Pi <ft.05¢ *4 Bee Oleg se eah un BOON Gone=tad led test ;7n=38) 


Designations: Times: AC - PreCandidacy; PC - Post Candidacy; 


PS — Post Season. 


Change Direction: I -— Increase, S — Same, D - Decrease. 


ac - Ps 


De) Uy oi 
65.Q0*** T 
Sn6 figs 0 a fn 
62.50% 
103.00 
223 .00%* 


ar 


217.00 D 
115.00 is 
187.00 Be 
134 .00 I 
150.00 i 
EPOssor es, ot 


PC = PS 


Dir 
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evaluation. This superiority increased at post candidacy and post 
season (p < .01). Dropouts, although significantly greater (p < .05) 
in football self evaluation than nonparticipants at precandidacy, were 
only slightly greater at post candidacy. This diminished superiority 
reflected their failure and reduced public evaluation. 

Successful participants were found to be initially below the 
future dropout group on this characteristic. This unrealistically 
high self evaluation demonstrated by the dropout group was seen con- 
sistently in other results. Post candidacy participant scores became 
greater than that of the dropouts. This difference did not reach 
significance, thus the null hypothesis could not be clearly rejected, 
although repeated measures tests of hypotheses evaluating the same 
proposition strongly supported this notion that self evaluation varies 
with public evaluation. 

Mann-Whitney U comparison of football self evaluation differ- 
ences between schools within groups (Hypothesis 33? are given in 
Table 11. As the observation of median scores suggests, less success-— 
ful school S5 participants were consistently, significantly lower than 
Sy throughout the football season. No school differences were found 
between nonparticipants, although the more successful school Sy was 
again generally higher on football self evaluation. School S5 dropouts 


at precandidacy were significantly lower than S, dropouts. This dif- 


ul 
ference pattern continued following unsuccessful candidacy, but not at 
a Significant level. Thus, all school Sy groups were generally higher 


than So groups on football self evaluation. 


These findings provided general support for Hypothesis 133 
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predictions that football self evaluation would vary with school per- 
formance success. 

Hypothesis Tea? On football self evaluation, over time, suc- 
cessful participants will increase, nonparticipants will not change, 
and dropouts will decrease. 

Results for this hypothesis are given in Table 13. Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs, signed ranks repeated measures comparisons provided 
moderate support for this prediction. All results were in the predicted 
directions, although the precandidacy (AC) --post candidacy (PC) com- 
parisons were not significant. Over the longer time period, the suc- 
cessful participant group showed significant (p < .001) positive change 
on this variable. Nonparticipants, although experiencing some positive 
evaluation effects of their physical education class experiences, fail 
to show significant change. 


Football Self Evaluation and Total Self Evaluation--Proposition 


Io: Total self evaluation, a resultant summation of the person's valued 


subselves and self attributes, will vary directly with the self eval- 
uation of those valued subselves and self attributes. 


Hypothesis Tay: Successful football candidates (participants) 


who experience an increase in football total self evaluation will also 
increase total self evaluation. Unsuccessful football candidates 
(dropouts) who experience a decrease in football total self value 
will also decrease total self evaluation. 

This hypothesis and relationship involves a number of moderating 
and confounding variables. As stated, it assumes both groups hold 


football in equal and high value to total self. It also assumes that 
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both increased and decreased public reevaluation after candidacy is 
truly a publicly observable event. In the case of the natural ex- 
periment reported here, involving voluntary dropouts, both variables 
were left relatively uncontrolled. 

Mann-Whitney between group comparisons are given in Table 10. 
Although no significant differences were found between groups, mild 
support for the hypothesis is suggested by the finding that the drop- 
out group, which initially assigned itself the greatest total self 
evaluation of all groups, at post tryout. ranked lowest of all groups. 

Wilcoxon Signed Ranks repeated measures comparisons (Table 13, 
p.- 140) indicated significant increases in total self evaluation for 
both participant and nonparticipant groups, while dropouts showed no 
Significant change. These findings provided only moderate support for 
Hypothesis Tai° 

Since the nonparticipants also experienced increased total self 
evaluation, it is not feasible to explain the increased participant 
total self evaluation totally in terms of spread of positive effect 
from the successful experience. However, if the control or nonpartic- 
ipants' positive change is seen as a baseline for comparison of the 
dropout experience, then the failure of the latter group to show in- 
creased total self esteem may be interpreted as a diminishment in nor- 
mal increase in self esteem. Thus, although dropouts seemed to be 
able to isolate their negative football experience from total self, 


this role separation appears to have been only partially successful. 
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Total Self Organization; Football Self Value, Evaluation and 


Utilization--Proposition I Self perceptions of subself value, eval- 


D: 
uation and utilization will vary directly for all subjects and sub- 


selves. 


Hypothesis I For all subjects, the level of utilization of 


Din 


a subself or attribute will vary directly with the self value of that 
subself or attribute. 


Hypothesis I For all subjects, the level of utilization of 


Dau 


a subself or attribute will vary directly with the self evaluation as- 
signed toit. 


Hypothesis I For all subjects, the self value assigned to a 


D3" 


subself or self attribute will vary directly with the self evaluation 
on that subself or attribute. 

These hypotheses were first evaluated by intercorrelating all 
subself EBT abion value, and evaluation for all subjects (n=114) at 
precandidacy. 

As Table 15 indicates, all Kendall rank correlations were sig- 
nificant beyond p < .001 except for school which reached p < .0Ol. 
School utilization and participation, unlike the other roles, involves 
the required or compulsory attendance factor which may account in part 
for the slightly lower correlation significance. Although the cor- 
relations for the three comparisons are roughly of the same magnitude, 
the evaluation by utilization relationship is generally higher than the 
others. Correlational results thus strongly supported Hypotheses Ini 
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Causal data related to these three hypotheses is given in Table 
13 (p.140 ). While participants show general consistent and corres- 
ponding increases in football self value, evaluation, and utilization, 
nonparticipants show little consistent significant change and dropouts 
decrease all three ratings. Causal. findings also provide strong sup- 


port for Proposition I, and its hypotheses. 


D 
Perceptions of Reasons for Quitting Football: Median group rank- 


ings and overall ranks of the ten reasons for quitting are given in 
Table 16. Considerable variation in rankings was found. Only a sel- 
ected number of systematic similarities and differences require com- 
ment. No specific a priori predictions were made on this question, 
Results are thus of descriptive interest primarily. 

"Losing interest in football" and "lack of motivation" became a 
slightly more important reason for quitting at post candidacy for drop- 
outs, while it became generally slightly less important for both par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants. 

"Coaching unfairness" was consistently seen as relatively unim- 


wean t abtord to play". 


portant as was "lack of parental consent" and 
Participants and dropouts agreed that "not giving 100% effort" 
and "not liking the tough training" became more important reasons for 
quitting after they had experienced the football team tryout--perhaps 
reflecting increased realism as a result of their experience. 


Evaluation of the Coach--Proposition I Evaluation of the 


ee 


coach will vary directly with the perceived coach's evaluation of 


football self. 
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Hypothesis I Successful football candidates will evaluate 


El j 
the coach more highly on fairness and judgment than unsuccessful can- 
didates. 


Hypothesis I Successful candidates whose perceived public 


ee 
evaluation is increased, will increase their evaluation of the coach, 
while unsuccessful candidates will reduce their evaluation of the 
referent other. 

Table 10 (p. 135) presents findings of Mann-Whitney U group 
comparisons of ratings of coach's fairness and judgment. No signifi- 
cant differences were found between participants and dropouts at 
precandidacy (AC). At post candidacy (PC) the successful football 
candidates rated their coaches significantly (p < .05) higher than the 
unsuccessful dropout group, on both fairness (CF Eval) and judgment 
(CJ Eval). These findings supported Hypothesis Toa 

Hypothesis Io predicting post candidacy directional changes 
in rating of the coach, was tested with the Wilcoxon test. Findings 
strongly bore out the hypothesis. While nonparticipants showed little 
change, successful participants consistently increased their evaluation 
of the coach. This increase was significant for the precandidacy to 
post season period (p < .05) for coach's fairness (CF Eval). As pre- 
dicted, from the congruency proposition, the unsuccessful dropouts de- 
creased their evaluation of the coach. This devaluation was signifi- 
cant (p < .05) for coach's fairness (CF Eval), (Table 13). 

Effects of Controlling for Football Self Value on Congruency 


Processes: The theoretical discussion of the self organizational pro- 
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cesses suggested that the value or coreness of a subself or self attri- 
bute strongly related to the self evaluation and utilization of that 
self aspect. Self value, thus serves as a strong control variable 
which conditioned or mediated changes in related aspects of self. 


Control Hypothesis I Dropouts valuing football highly will 


HOY 
evaluate both themselves and their coach more highly than dropouts 


valuing football less highly. 


Control Hypothesis Tag" Dropouts who value football highly will 


utilize different congruency strategies than low football value drop- 
outs. 

Table 17 presents Mann-Whitney U comparisons of dropouts who 
scored below the dropout median on football self value and those who 
scored above the median. All three dependent variables further sup- 
ported the predictions that football self value, football self eval- 
uation, and evaluation of coach would be positively related. In all 
cases the high football self value group was higher on football self 
evaluation than the low value group. This difference was significant 
in three of six subgroup comparisons, suggesting moderate support for 
Control Hypothesis 13° 

Table 18 presents Wilcoxon Signed Rank comparisons of pre and 
post candidacy scores for the dropout group, split at the median on 
football self value. The dependent variables were football self eval- 
uation, and evaluation of the coach's fairness and judgment. As ex- 
pected from general overall group downward changes given in Table 13 


(p-140), both high and low groups decreased their ratings on all three 
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variables. This provides directional support for the congruency pre- 
diction, although no changes reached the .05 level of confidence, and 
hence the null hypothesis could not be rejected. 

Effects of Controlling for Total Self Evaluation on Congruency 
Processes: Total self evaluation was presented in the theoretical dis- 
cussion as an overriding affective variable whose effects spread to or 
control affective aspects of other subselves or self attributes. This 
Statement is also a corollary to Proposition Lys which refers to the 
interrelatedness of self attribute value, evaluation and utilization. 


Control Hypothesis I High total self evaluation dropouts 


ED? 
will evaluate both football self and the coach higher than low total 


self evaluation dropouts. 


Control Hypothesis 156° High total self evaluation dropouts 


will, following unsuccessful candidacy, utilize different congruency 
strategies than low total self evaluation dropouts. 

Table 17 presents Mann-Whitney U independent group comparisons 
of the dropout group split at the median on total self evaluation for 
the dependent variables football self evaluation, and evaluation of the 
coach on fairness and judgment. As per the congruency predictions, 
(Hypothesis 15) the high total self evaluation subgroup scores higher 
on all variables and significantly higher at precandidacy on football 
self evaluation. These findings provide moderate support for this 
hypothesis. 

Wilcoxon repeated measures comparisons for the high and low 
total self evaluation subgroups on football self evaluation (Hypothesis 


6)? and evaluation of coach's fairness and judgment is given in 
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TABLE 17 


DROPOUTS' EVALUATION OF FOOTBALL SELF AND COACH AS A FUNCTION OF 
FOOTBALL SELF VALUE AND TOTAL SELF EVALUATION: MANN-WHITNEY 
U TEST COMPARISONS OF HIGH AND LOW FOOTBALL SELF VALUE AND 
TOTAL SELF EVALUATION SUB GROUPS OVER TIME 


Mann-Whitney ''U'"' Statistic of Low and High Football Value 


Time Comparison PreCandidacy Post Candidacy 

Control 

Variable Attribute U Gp HR U Gp HR 
FBS Eval 23950 High I2h. 50% High 

FBS Value CF Eval 158.. 50 High 2950 High 
CJ Eval 108.50* High 118 .00%* High 
FBS Eval 72 200%%% High 129.00 High 

Otc eval, Cr Eval 157/200) High 164.00 High 
CJ. Eval 141.50 High 124.00 High 


SOPs 095 ee P< OL ReN P< O01 (one-tailed) test + n=19) 


TABLE 18 


DROPOUTS' CHANGES IN EVALUATION OF FOOTBALL SELF AND COACH AS 
A FUNCTION OF FOOTBALL SELF VALUE AND TOTAL SELF 
EVALUATION: WILCOXON MATCHED-PAIR TEST CHANGES 
OVER TIME FOR HIGH AND LOW FOOTBALL SELF VALUE 
AND TOTAL SELF EVALUATION SUB GROUPS 


Number of Non-tied Ranks, Wilcoxon "T"' and Change Direction 


Att/Time FBS Eval AC-PC CF Eval AC-—PC CJ Eval AC-PC 
Con Sub Group N T Dix N i Dir — N di Dir 
FBS Value Low 7 8.00 D 14 24.00 D 14 39.00 D 
FBS Value High 2 30.00 D 10 LP OE D is 29.00 D 
Tot S Eval, Low 9 13.00 iL tT 18.00 D 12 20.00 D 
Tot S Eval High 10 8.00% D 13 2350 D 5 BZ $50 D 


BY RIES, Corey 202; exreparae Ee *Ctwo- Came Lest ; n=19) 


Designations: Att/Time - Attribute Time Comparison 
Con Sub Group - Control Variable Sub Group 
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Table 18. All findings are in the expected downward direction, with 
the one exception of a very slight increase in low group football self 
evaluation. The only significant change occurred as a decrease in 
high group football self evaluation. Other variables changed in the 
negative direction as predicted. Although high-low group differences 
were not consistently great enough to reject the null hypotheses, this 
finding that dropouts high on total self evaluation decreased football 
self evaluation significantly, while the low total self esteem group 
increased their football self evaluation slightly is suggestive of 
differing congruency processes. The high total self evaluation 
dropout tended to more realistically adjust football self evaluation 
downwards to regain congruency after his failure, while also devaluing 
the coach slightly. Low total self evaluation dropouts appeared to 


utilize misperception of self as a congruency strategy. 
III. FOOTBALL SELF DATA 


Football Self Identity; Attribute Value--Proposition II Through 


interaction with his reference other (coach) the player learns the value 


re 


of various attributes to the football player role or subself. Median 
scores are given for each group, over time, for football self value 
assigned to each of eighteen attributes (Table 19). These findings 
suggest considerable differences on perception of the football player 
identity or image between groups and over time. As would be expected, 
the more experienced participants generally demonstrated more "realis- 


tic" definitions of the football player role than either dropouts or 
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nonparticipants. This "realism'' of football role perception became 
more pronounced as the season progressed. Unrelated items and position 
specific items such as receiving, passing, and kicking generally became 
less valued, while attributes such as pride, a concept widely utilized 
by the football "in group" to define a psychological football requisite, 
became dramatically more valued. "Pride" is perhaps best illustrative 
of this "insider" learning of team social knowledge. 

A central postulate of the social behaviorist perspective holds 
that person and self perceptions are learned from reference groups and 
significant others. 


Hypothesis II Agreement on the perceived valuing of attri- 


AL" 
butes for the ideal football player identity between the player and his 
coach should increase with time, if that coach serves as a reference 
person and if effective social interaction takes place. 

To test this hypothesis, group differences between the actual 
coach's attribute valuing of the ideal football player identity and the 
players perception of that valuing were compared over the season. Re- 
sults of Friedman repeated measures analysis are given in Table 20. 

If communication of ideal player attributes was more effective, and if 
the coach served a more important and respected reference function for 
participants than for nonparticipants, the former group would be ex- 
pected to have a significantly smaller coach-perceived coach value dif- 
ference than the latter group. This consensus would only be expected 
on those items which were salient to the team and communicated about 
frequently. 


Table 20 data suggests mild support for these contentions. For 
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TABLE 20 


SUM OF RANKS AND FRIEDMAN STATISTICS OVER TIME 


ACTUAL MINUS PERCEIVED COACH'S IDEAL FOOTBALL SELF VALUING OF 
SELECTED SELF ATTRIBUTES FOR PARTICIPANT AND NON PARTICIPANT 


Sum of Ranks Friedman 
Time AC PC PS erat istic 
Group Attribute 
Ath ADA ity J 72. 0 12.00 80.50 0.88 
Blocking 80.00 12.00 76.00 0.84 
Build 78.00 78.00 72.00 0.63 
Courage 85.00 705 50 72.390 S25 
Determination 79.00 42-30) 69.50 1. 67 
rene Good Looks 6700 760.50 84.50 4.04 
Kicking 74.00 79.50 7A250 0.49 
Popularity 67.00 74.50 86.50 5.09% 
Pride 94.50 73.00 60.50 15.57*** 
Confidence 83.00 79.00 66.00 4.16 
Tackling 93.50 76.00 58.50 16.12*** 
Toughness 98.00 67.00 63.00 19, 32%x** 
Ath Ability 73200 86.00 69.00 Ge 2156 
Blocking 80.50 79.00 68.50 2825 
Build 67.50 84.00 ORL. 3.4159 
Courage 79.00 76.00 73.00 0.47 
Determination 73.50 77230 77.00 OY 25 
Good Looks 7 F200 82.00 69.00 2226 
Be ies 81.50 73.00 73.50 1.20 
Popularity 62150 8950 76.00 D Kae 
Pride 76.00 T7150 Tae ou 0.22 
Confidence 84.00 TPoo0 66.50 ms 
Tackling 87.00 79.00 62.00 8.58%%* 
Toughness 83450 79.00 Co..20 4.62% 
RoR Cl s ne he Owen Ee 0D (one-tailed test; n=38) 
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the team group, all attributes of general or role specific football 
subsets showed reduced discrepancies as expected. This reduction 
reached the .001 significance level for three core football traits-- 
pride, tackling, and toughness. Unrelated or less related items, 

such as all adn wena ability, looks, and popularity, perhaps 
because of their lack of discussion in coach-player interaction, showed 
increased coach-player discrepancies. This reached the .05 level of 
significance - tykeceke of popularity. 

Nonparticipant results, on the other hand, showed mixed coach- 
perceived coach discrepancy changes. These findings, although only 
moderately supportive of the hypothesis, suggest nonparticipants, as 
"out group" members, did not have direct access to the coach-produced 
social knowledge that the players received. Their physical education 
class contact with the coach, and football-ideal learnings in that 
situation may have contributed to their slightly improved, if somewhat 
confused, picture of the ideal player. 


Hypothesis II Team consensus on the ideal football player 


A2° 


identity increases with increased social interaction over time. A 
corollary to this basic statement is the notion that team consensus 
on goals, values, and norms, and hence team cohesion will be related 
on the one hand to the effectiveness of coach-player communication and 
on the other hand to team success. 

Hypothesis II, 3: Team consensus on ideal player identity will 


be greater for the more successful team than for the less successful 


team. 
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Table 1 (p. 120) presented Kendall concordance coefficients for 
school teams within the participant group. At the outset, and through- 
out the season, the more successful team displayed considerably higher 
ideal player identity consensus than the less successful team. Both 
teams demonstrated increased consensus over time. This was particular- 
ly true of the less successful school, which began considerably lower 
than the more successful school. All consensus levels were found to 
be significant at the .001 level. The findings provide strong support 


for both Hypotheses II, and II, 3: 


Football Self Organization and Change; Attribute Evaluation-- 


Proposition II,: The self evaluation of a subself or self attribute 
will vary directly with the person's perceived and actual public eval- 
uation and the person's quality of performance of that role or attri- 
bute. 


Hypothesis II At post candidacy, successful candidates will 


peigtas BL 


demonstrate higher on football related self evaluations than unsuccess- 


ful candidates. 


By Eo buee te Il,>: 


successful participants will increase while unsuccessful dropouts will 
decrease. 

Independent group comparisons using the Mann-Whitney U test for 
the four attribute subsets are given in Table 21 for all three times. 
Results provide strong general support for the hypotheses. 

Prior to team tryout, the participant group was significantly 
higher than nonparticipants on general athletic self, but not sig- 


nificantly different on other subselves. The dropout group, in turn, 
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Over time, on football related self evaluations, 
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TABLE 21 


GROUP COMPARISONS ON SELF EVALUATION OF GENERAL FOOTBALL SELF, 
POSITION SPECIFIC FOOTBALL SELF, GENERAL ATHLETIC SELF, 
AND UNRELATED SELF: MANN-WHITNEY U TESTS 
INDICATING GROUP OF HIGHER RANKS 


Mann-Whitney ''U'' Statistic and Group of Higher Ranks 


Group Comparison Part vs NonP Part vs DO NonP vs DO 
Time Attribute U Gp HR U Gp HR U Gp HR 
Gen FBS Eval 574.00 Part 686.00 DO 557 .50* eeDO 
AC PS FBS: Eval 669.50 Part 643.50 DO 602.50 DO 

G Ath S Eval 445.00%* Part 705.50 Part 457.50*** DO 
Unrel S Eval. 703.00 NonP 710.50 DO 696.00 DO 


Gen FBS Eval 328.50*** Part 337.50%** Part Ze, OO DO 
P S FBS Eval 689.50 NonP £20.00 Part 675.00 NonP 
G Ath S Eval 449.00%* Part 465.00% Part 682.00 DO 
Unrel S Eval 625.00 NonP 600.00 Part 512.50% NonP 


Gen FBS Eval 310.00*** Part 
P S"FBS Eval 7O/y1.00 NonP 
GAth's Eval. 477. 00%* sobart 
Unrel S Eval 642.00 NonP 


SOP ee OS) SSOP 0b ee Te OUl eA One-tal ned test: n=30) 


Designations: Gen FBS Eval - General Football Self Evaluation; 
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P S FBS Eval - Position Specific Football Self Evaluation; 


G Ath S Eval - General Athletic Self Evaluation; 
Unrel S Eval - Unrelated Self Evaluation. 
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evaluated itself slightly higher than participants on all subselves 
except general athletic self, which shows the opposite finding. Drop- 
outs proved to be significantly higher than nonparticipants only on 
general athletic self evaluation. 


Post candidacy results bear out Hypothesis II strongly. The 


Bl 
unsuccessful dropouts' self evaluation on all subsets became lower than 
that of participants. These differences were significant for general 
football self (p< <001) and general .athletic,self;(p <,.05))2, ‘Post 
failure dropout self evaluations even fell below the level of the non- 
participants on football position specific and unrelated selves. In- 
ferior public performance and explicit or implied negative public 
evaluation and sanction resulted in devaluation. 

Repeated measures results from the Wilcoxon Matched-Pair analysis 
are given in Table 22. As predicted, successful candidates experienced 
increased general football related attribute self evaluation (p < .001), 
while dropouts significantly (p < .05) lowered their self evaluations 
on both general and position specific football traits. These findings 


provide strong support for Hypothesis II Again, nonparticipants 


B2” 


displayed a strong positivity in self ratings over time. 


Football Self Evaluation, Referent Other and Change: 


Hypothesis II Differences between actual and perceived 


BS 
coach's evaluation will be less, over time, for the more successful 
team than for the less successful team. 

To evaluate this hypothesis the school teams within the partic- 


ipant group were compared over time. Wilcoxon repeated measures analy- 


sis of coach-perceived coach evaluation differences (Table 23) indic- 
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TABLE, 22 


GENERAL FOOTBALL SELF, POSITION SPECIFIC FOOTBALL SELF, GENERAL 
ATHLETIC SELF, AND UNRELATED SELF: WILCOXON MATCHED-PAIR TEST 
AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE OF EVALUATION OVER TIME BY GROUPS 


Number of Non-tied Ranks, Wilcoxon "T'' and Change Direction 


Time Comparison AC — PC AC - PS BG x= -BS 
Group Attribute N T Dir! N th Dit eh Ak Dir 
GEN FBS Eh Val SOEs OO Ni 3 2 DORK Tir 3 Gertie 5 Joe ORK... 
ee P S§ FBS Eval 31 240.00 D.,. 30 168.50 mh. 32, 207.50 I 
i GOAtHES Evalis3 10¥.50*** f' 33 65.00%%* B "34 134.004* £ 
Unrel S Eval 30 156.00 M29 84.50%4% ET 34 202.50 ie 
Gen FBS Eval 34 186.00* Lowa) Oo, oUsee tN Voy Mears ooe. . 
NonP PSe¥bS Evals 29 150.00 La) od So UCsT ets (95) I OCOUs. aE 
G Ath. S Eval.35 LoZ.G0** 1. 38 oe DUSes tel oS SL2O.aGr at 
Unreleorvivales2 LS. 50** 1 | 33 - S86:00e%* 1. Si) 159250* Ff 
Gen FBS Eval 32 177.50% 
DO Py S FBS. Eval, 27 121'.00* 


GeAthS Eval 1 (Z00.00 
Unrel S Eval 27 76.00%** 


S/o Sle) be, 


MEPS p05 28 Pie Ole eer a Col One-talted test. N=30) 


Designations: Gen FBS Eval - General Football Self Evaluation; 
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P S FBS Eval - Position Specific Football Self Evaluation; 


G Ath S Eval - General Athletic Self Evaluation; 
Unrel S Eval Unrelated Self Evaluation, 
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TABLE 23 


COACH'S EVALUATION MINUS PLAYER'S PERCEIVED COACH'S EVALUATION 
ON SELECTED FOOTBALL ATTRIBUTES: 


WILCOXON MATCHED-—PAIR 
TEST AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE OVER TIME FOR SCHOOLS 
WITHIN PARTICIPANT GROUP 


Number of Non-tied Ranks, Wilcoxon "T" and Change Direction 


Time Comparison AC ="PC AC — PS PC — PS 
School Attribute -N iL Dix —)N T DixroyN AY Dir 
Blocking Loney l3c00%%e4Der. £45 ¢610,504%* eDwoed2qurd73 50% D 
Courage 13  -lO,004*%) D6 FeOORAR ED 5) 29.5085" D 
Determin 13.32:24700 Del fl7Z 0.00*%** D 13 0.00*%** D 
Receiving 11 23.50 Le oie See OO A ats Be 57.00 i. 
Sy Pride £6 wek3.. 508% eDyends8 76 50FFRi Di cal bie: 30.00%, .D 
Running Lat 3 6...00 Dia) imS0y OU sad. Millia W253, 90 D 
Confidence 12 20.00 DinedS 0.00%** D 13 0.00*** D 
Strength ts eh Os OO, Dit ee mee OOF hs, pidies nL GOO D 
Tackling 10. mahdaG0 Dhexl4 4e00%*Sn Done dGsr 26.00% 8D 
Toughness 15 6.00%%*% D, = 15 OOS, De ILA “3400 D 
Blocking Li. 123.00 Die 245.700 Dy tlio ae 35.00 D 
Courage 9 0.00%* D HS 239508 77D is 42.50 D 
Determin 10 4,.Q00*%* D.  16- 48.50 Deel /2550 is 
Receiving 3 40.00 Dr LA 28.50 Dy ee Zoo0 D 
S Pride Pa RRS Re Dil ie veLaseOUsRS D.  L6 «350%. D 
é Running 165" 29.007) 7 De dale r.L6..00 1 sre ch WS) 33.00 D 
Confidence 16 2720S koi eS 25.00 Die Oe yee 3.00 I 
Strength Ni We op 9 Wek 8) DD) meee LO; OUSe nme AO such. Lie oD 
Tackling eee LioU Di Ge 4 3. Dig bere poOnoU Ak 
Toughness 14. 30.50 D 14 LOnoUs 8D” 24 595.00 D 
* ups OS eee Ome ke ee O0U(one-cai led tect; n=19) 


P 
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acted that the more successful school Sy team had considerably better 
coach-player communication. Differences decreased for both teams over 
time, but this occurred to a greater extent with the more successful 
team. 

Table 24 presents the results of Mann-Whitney independent group 
comparisons between schools within the participant group. School So 
team generally demonstrated greater differences between actual and 
perceived coach's evaluation of self on selected football self attri- 
butes than school Sy team. Differences were significantly greater 


with three variables. These findings moderately support Hypothesis 


LE and reinforce a number of other results which suggest school S 


B3 2 


group communication was considerably less effective than that of school 
Si: 

Hypothesis Il,,° Differences between actual and perceived 
coach's euelcation will decrease over time. 

Table 26 presents Friedman repeated measure analysis of variance 
results for the participant group. As predicted, all public evaluation- 
reflected public evaluation differences decrease over time, most de- 
creasing significantly, thus supporting Hypothesis Tl! 

Wilcoxon Signed Ranks test between team comparisons are given 
in Table 23. The general decrease in actual-perceived coach's eval- 
uation was again found for both teams. School Sy team (the more suc- 
cessful) shows considerably more significant reductions in this per- 
ception discrepancy. 

Hypothesis II,5° Self evaluation and changes in self evaluation 


will vary directly with reflected or perceived public evaluation and to 
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TABLE 24 


PARTICIPANTS’ ACTUAL MINUS PERCEIVED COACH'S EVALUATION OF SELF 
ON SELECTED ATTRIBUTES: MANN-WHITNEY SCHOOL COMPARISONS 
AND SCHOOL OF GREATER DIFFERENCES 


Mann-Whitney "U'' Statistic and School of Higher Ranks 


PreCandidacy Post Candidacy Post Season 
Attribute U Sch R U Sch HR U Sch H.R 
Blocking 160.50 sia 166.00 S? 150650 7 359 
Courage 1:69.50 S1 174.00 52 Ore (S9 
Determination L76, 50 S1 170.00 S1 88.00%* S92 
Receiving 164-50 $2 161.00 S92 175.50 So) 
Pride 5 6 0 Sr 177.06 Sq} 149.00 $9 
Running £558.50 Si 131,00 Sl 138.00 S1 
Confidence 178.00 SP) 166.50 S74. LI4B50*, $2 
Strength 143.00 S2 13a. 50 S59 163,250 Se 
Tackling 162.00 S2 170.00 5? 109 .00%". «$9 
Toughness £76. 00 S2 143.50 Sy 37 00. giS5 


WP TAR IOD 5 AXCPE S| SO Iec xk sper s, O0Pe(one=ta ted test! 1519) 


TABLE 25 


PARTICIPANTS' PERCEIVED COACH'S EVALUATION MINUS SELF EVALUATION 
ON SELECTED ATTRIBUTES: MANN-WHITNEY SCHOOL COMPARISONS 
AND SCHOOL OF GREATER DIFFERENCES 


Mann-Whitney ''U'' Statistic and School of Higher Ranks 


PreCandidacy Post Candidacy Post Season 
Attribute U Sch: HR U Sch 4-'R U Sch H R 
Blocking 170.00 =) 164.50 St 175200 Sail 
Courage 156.00 a) 178.00 ot 145.50 oa 
Determination 1555750 S2 ee 8) 59 110.50%* S1 
Pride 133500 So Nye eo, 8) ia | 180.00 oy 
Confidence dG co lt 18 Sa) LOR LOU S? 172250 Sali 
Tackling 164.50 Sl 168.50 S71 150.50 Sal 
Toughness 162.00 S1 154.00 St 168.50 S1 


ee 
nL 


W Pa Oy OP Re oO eae OO (one-tailed test; n=19) 
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changes in reflected public evaluation. 

Perceived evaluation-self evaluation median difference scores 
are given in Table 28. An interesting, if serendipitous, finding was 
that dropouts, both before and after candidacy, tended to expect or 
perceive that their coach would rate them lower than they evaluated 
themselves. This suggestion, although far from a conclusive finding, 
indicates the negative expectancy or negative self-fulfilling prophecy 
the potential dropout holds, upon entering a tryout. 

Results of Friedman repeated measures analysis shown in Table 


27 suggest only moderate support for Hypothesis II Although not 


BS) 
reaching significance, difference scores, with the exception of the 
attribute "pride", showed a general decrease, as predicted. Pride, 
a central valued attribute for football identity, increased signifi- 
cantly. Apparently players consistently felt their coaches did not 
credit them with as much pride as they attributed to themselves. 

Table 25 presents interteam Mann-Whitney U comparisons on per- 
ceived coach evaluation-self evaluation differences. Little quantit- 
ative significant difference was found between school teams. However, 


over time, school S, perceived coach-self differences became generally 


i 
WSS than school So: 
As Table 28 indicates, most dropout differences tended to be 
negative (the dropout felt his coach would evaluate him lower than he 
would rate himself). Nonparticipants tended to be positive in their 
coach's rating expectancy. Participants were evenly split on positive 


versus negative coaching expectancies at precandidacy. Over the foot- 


ball season the successful participant group became increasingly pos- 
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TABLE 26 


PARTICIPANTS' COACH'S EVALUATION MINUS PERCEIVED COACH'S 
EVALUATION DIFFERENCES OVER TIME: SUM 
OF RANKS AND FRIEDMAN STATISTICS 


Sum of Ranks Friedman 
Time AC PC PS Seek 
Attribute 
Blocking 89.50 72.50 66.00 Vato* 
Courage 95.50 72.00 60.50 16, 75% 
Determination 95.00 72.50 60.50 16.14%**%* 
Receiving 81.50 7 050 71 00 1.46 
Pride 98.50 7 i200 52.50 27. 88%** 
Running 85.00 72.00 7£..00 Sea 
Confidence 93.00 v5.50 5950 14.78**x 
Strength 87.00 78.00 63.00 7.74% 
Tackling 90.00 74.00 64.00 9.05** 
Toughness 96.00 71450 60.50 17.38%*** 


*PS< .05; *4)P <_ OL; *** P< 001] (one-tailed test; nj) = 38) 


TABLE 27 


PARTICIPANTS ' PERCEIVED COACH'S EVALUATION MINUS SELF EVALUATION 
DIFFERENCES OVER TIME: SUM OF RANKS AND FRIEDMAN STATISTICS 


Sum of Ranks Friedman 
Time AC PC PS BEseteeie 
Attribute 
Blocking 83.00 Fo 73.50 1.99 
Courage 80.50 Tp a9) Teed 0.96 
Determination 79.50 68.50 80.00 Zee 
Pride 69.00 70.50 88.50 6.20% 
Confidence S27 D0 77.00 68.50 202 
Tackling 80.50 68.00 79.50 Zoe 
Toughness 13459 132 50 76.00 Oao3 


top OS ke P< Ul Ae 000 (one-tailed fest; m= 38) 
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itive in this regard. 

Mann-Whitney group comparisons (n=38) on selected football self 
attributes are given in Table 29. Few significant differences were 
found at precandidacy (AC) between groups. Only on tackling, blocking 
and toughness were significant (p < .05) differences found, with nonpar- 
ticipants displaying greater perceived coach evaluation minus self 
evaluation differences. 

At post candidacy no significant differences were found between 
successful (Part) and unsuccessful (DO) groups. Nonparticipants were 
considerably greater on this variable than both participants and 
dropouts at post candidacy. Nonparticipants were found to be sig- 
nificantly greater than participants on four attributes, and greater 
than dropouts on five of seven attributes. 

Post season participant-nonparticipant comparisons showed 
little difference between the groups on perceived coach-self evaluation 
differences. 

Wilcoxon repeated measures analysis results are given in Table 
30. While showing relatively few significant changes over time, mod- 
erate directional change trends were observed. Thus, for participants, 
while the majority of attributes displayed reductions in difference 
from precandidacy to post candidacy and from precandidacy to post 
season, most differences increased slightly from post candidacy to 
post season. Pride, once again, was found to move counter to the 
dominant trends. 


Nonparticipants generally increased perceived coach-self eval- 
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Group Comparison 


TABLE 29 


REFLECTED SELF MINUS SELF EVALUATION DIFFERENCES FOR 


SELECTED FOOTBALL SELF ATTRIBUTES: 
U TESTS INDICATING GROUP OF HIGHER RANKS 
FOR COMPARISONS OF GROUPS OVER TIME 


MANN-WHITNEY 


Mann-Whitney '"'U" Statistic and Group of Higher Rank 


Time Attribute 


* 


Ly 


Blocking 
Courage 
Determin 
Pride 
Confidence 
Tackling 
Toughness 


Blocking 
Courage 
Determin 
Pride 
Confidence 
Tackling 
Toughness 


Blocking 
Courage 
Determin 
Pride 
Confidence 
Tackling 
Toughness 


< 0s See 


Part vs 


U 


635.00. 
Tei WY ore 3 
692.50 
608 .00 
665.00 
696.00 
639. D0 


468 .00** 
7d 100 
530.00% 
564.50 
566.50 
468 .50** 
450.00*% 


702.00 
685.00 
612.00 
500.50%* 
706.00 
636.00 
695.00 


NonP 
Gp HR 


NonP 
NonP 
NonP 
NonP 
Part 
NonP 
NonP 


NonP 
NonP 
NonP 
NonP 
NonP 
NonP 
NonP 


NonP 
NonP 
Part 
Part 
NonP 
Part 
NonP 


0 Ls eRe P< 


Part vs DO 

U Gp HR 
591.50 Part 
DIS.50 Part 
680.00 Part 
612.50 DO 
685.00 DO 
581.50 Part 
603.50 Part 
202-350 Part 
681.00 Part 
695.50 DO 
672.00 DO 
718.50 Part 
682.00 Part 
688.50 Part 


NonP vs DO 
U Gp HR 


501.50% NonP 
573.50 NonP 
648.50 NonP 
690.50 NonP 
642.50 DO 

560.00* NonP 
542 .00%* NonP 


399.50*** NonP 
677.50 NonP 
532.50% NonP 
606.50 NonP 
554.50% NonP 
410.00*** NonP 
401.00*** NonP 


.001 (one-tailed test; n=38) 
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TABLE 30 


REFLECTED SELF EVALUATION MINUS SELF EVALUATION DIFFERENCES FOR 
SELECTED FOOTBALL ATTRIBUTES: WILCOXON MATCHED-—PAIR 
TEST AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE OVER TIME BY GROUPS 


Number of Non-tied Ranks, Wilcoxon "'T'' and Change Direction 


Time Comparison AC — PC AC - PS PC.- PS 
Group Attribute N J Darry iN fi Dir N {3 Dir 
Blocking 24 97,00 DY 226) 213950 D 25. 156,00 I 
Courage 2302106550 D 26 147.00 D Zier 4, SO I 
Determin Ls 60.00 D6 4:5046°223.550 i 26: «127,00 i 
Part Pride 30) 222050 I 26 85.50% I SLeriaeds 50s) <D 
Confidence 28 154.50 D2 19. SOes 24 118.00 i 
Tackling 27% £30¢50 BD OVZ6. 2856750 De ecoy LoGeouU ii 
Toughness 2), 134.00 DY 28>) 197.00 De) 220 ae obs O00 D 
Blocking 20 92.00 iL 29.4 163 «30 Dine2zS »109.00*. -D 
Courage 28 (£87.00 D 26, 154.69 D 25) 156.50 D 
Determin 29.163, 4950 i 29 186,400 D 30., 149 400% +\.D 
NonP Pride of, LOo.UU a 29 G62 5 90 Dee LO eOO Rn oO 
Confidence 26 112.50 1" 27 »+181+00 D 24 57.50%* D 
Tackling 25 96.00% I B20 220550 D Zz] 94.50** D 
Toughness tS 44.50% b 26 » «1 70,. 00 Ded 24: ,.610620020 ced 
Br6ekinge “§'26 "173.00 D 
Courage 22 93.90 D 
Determin a MR ga ee 8 0, D 
DO Pride Tee, 88.00 D 
Confidence 23 “ESS00 D 
Tackling ZO ee OO) I 
Toughness Oy BEES ou D 
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uation differences during the first time period, but decreased the 
difference over the season long period with most items showing signif- 
icant (p < .05) reductions on six of seven attributes, from post can- 
didacy to post season. 

Dropouts’ differences were generally initially negative (i.e., 
coaches were felt to rate them lower than they rated themselves) and 
became consistently negative at post candidacy, as predicted in the 
social interactionist theory. Dropouts decreased their perceived 
coach-self evaluation differences over the candidacy-period. In most 
cases this reduction resulted from the lowering of self evaluation in 
the direction of an even lower expected coach's rating. 


Self Evaluation and Organization; Interrelatedness of Attribute 


The component attributes of total self per- 


Sets--Proposition II,: 


ie ae into sets according to perceived role attribute 
requirements. Sets of attributes and role or subselves are related to 
the extent that they have attributes in common. Changes in the eval- 
uation of one set of attributes or subself, will spread or be general- 
ized to other sets, subselves, or to the total self to the extent that 
the same attributes constitute valued components of both sets of at- 
tributes. 

Hypothesis IlQ}: 
of change to another subself to the extent that the two subselves are 
related through common attributes. Thus, highly related subselves will 
change most, while highly unrelated selves will change least. 


Hypothesis IIo: Highly position specific football attributes 


will change less than general football attributes. 


Change of one subself will result in the spread 
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Table 22 (p.164) presents Wilcoxon repeated measures analysis 
of self evaluation on four self subsets--general football self, pos- 
ition specific football self, general athletic self, and unrelated 
self. Successful candidates (Part) showed significant (p < .001) in- 
crease in general football self evaluation and a related change in 
general athletic self evaluation. Unrelated self also showed signif- 
icant (p < .01) change over the length of the season. Position spe- 
cific self showed no change. Participant findings thus provide strong 
support for Hypothesis IIao: i.e., general football self changed sig- 
nificantly while the group as a whole did not change on position 


specific football traits. Hypothesis II received only moderate sup- 


Cl 
port. The positive "treatment effect" of successful football tryout 
spread to general athletic self, but less so to unrelated self. In 
this regard, no change on unrelated self occurred from pre to post 
candidacy. 

Nonparticipants, subjects who did not experience the football 
team tryout and participation but who took part in both physical edu- 
cation classes and to varied degrees unorganized flag football, showed 
consistent increases in self evaluations on all subsets and on total 
self over the season. If this group had experienced absolutely no 


football or other athletic involvements over the experimental period, 


i.e., if it constituted a true experimental control group, then it 


would be necessary to seriously consider accepting the "positivity" ex- 


planation of this increased self evaluation. While positivity may have 
played a part in this increase, it is also possible to attribute a 


portion of this increase to the positive effects of the physical edu- 
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cation class programme on improving football performance and to overall 
positive experience in their high school environment. Hence, increased 
football self evaluation may still possibly be attributable to object- 
ively increased public evaluation of football attributes and their 
environment as a whole. 

The unsuccessful candidates devalue themselves significantly on 
all subsets except on general athletic self. Thus, although the de- 
valuation effects of tryout failure was spread to most aspects of self, 
it seems to have been isolated somewhat from general athletic self. 
Dropout findings, like nonparticipant results, provide only moderate 
support for Hypotheses II ands DL... 


Cl C2 


Self Aspiration and Self Fulfillment--Proposition Il, Success— 


ful candidates will exhibit lower aspired self minus present self eval- 
uation differences than unsuccessful candidates. 


Hypothesis II The unsuccessful dropouts will demonstrate 


File 


a greater aspiration discrepancy than the successful participants. 


Hypothesis II Successful candidates will experience greater 


a 


self fulfillment (greater aspired self-self evaluation discrepancy 
reduction) than unsuccessful candidates. 
Hypothesis 113° Members of the less successful team will dem- 


onstrate greater football aspiration discrepancy and less self fulfill- 


ment than members of the more successful team. 

Table 31 presents Mann-Whitney between-group comparisons of 
aspired self discrepancies over time. Although none of the group dif- 
ferences reached significance, and hence the null hypothesis cannot be 


rejected, differences are consistently in the hypothesized direction. 
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Although not reaching significance, findings are of sufficient prac- 
tical importance to deserve some discussion here. As predicted, the 
dropouts consistently, over time, possessed larger discrepancies. The 
participants generally enter candidacy with a larger aspiration dis- 
crepancy than the nonparticipants, but smaller than the unrealistically 
large dropout group discrepancy. Dropouts generally display larger 
aspiration discrepancies than nonparticipants. At post candidacy and 
post season, the successful participant discrepancy becomes smaller 
than the nonparticipants. As expected, the unsuccessful candidates, 
from the beginning, tend to have perhaps unrealistically large aspired 
self-present self evaluation discrepancies. Failure does not seem to 
cause this discrepancy to be adjusted to lower, more realistic, levels. 
The nonparticipants in the beginning demonstrated very little aspiration 
discrepancy, perhaps reflecting their lack of motivation in football 
success. Participants began with an intermediate, "realistic" level 
of aspiration discrepancy which was reduced over time relative to the 
nonparticipants. This participant reduction, generally not found to 
the same extent with the other two groups, provides some support for 
the prediction of "self-fulfillment" of the football self. 

Interschool Mann-Whitney comparisons (n=19) are given in Table 
32. These findings suggest that the less successful team, at all three 
time periods, generally displayed higher aspiration discrepancy. These 
findings support the notion that there is an optimum, realistic level 
of aspiration which typifies the effective performer. However, com- 
parison of the overall interschool group aspiration levels suggests 


that school S5 generally tends to display greater aspiration discrep- 
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TABLE 31 


ASPIRED EVALUATION MINUS SELF EVALUATION DISCREPANCY: MANN-WHITNEY 
COMPARISONS AND GROUP HAVING GREATER DISCREPANCY 


Mann-Whitney "U'"' Statistic and Group of Higher Ranks 


Group Comparison Part vs NonP Part’ vs DO NonP vs DO 
Time Attribute U Gp HR. U Gp HR U Gp HR 
Blocking 654.50 Part 666.00 DO 6114 50,47, ; DO 
Courage 674.00 NonP 613.00 Part 5/4.00 NonP 
Determin 630.00 Part 6255 50 Part 709.00 NonP 
AC Pride 623.00 Part 713.00 DO 635.50 DO 
Confidence 632.50 Part 636.00 DO bo7 .OO%34 4 DO 
Tackling 625.00 Part 696.50 DO 633.00 DO 
Toughness 687.00 Part 711.00 DO 697.50 DO 
Blocking 669.50 NonP 587.50 DO 656.50 DO 
Courage 675.50 Pagat 632.00 DO 585.50 DO 
Determin 7 Rs 8) NonP > Je ee 18) DO 596.00 DO 
PG. Pride 79-00 NonP 695.50 DO 703.00 DO 
Confidence 720.50 Part 612.50 DO 614.00 DO 
Tackling 660.00 Pare 665.00 DO 661.00 DO 


Toughness 687.50 NonP 636.00 Pare 613.00 NonP 


Blocking 681.00 NonP 
Courage | 5927350 NonP 
Determin 648.50 NonP 
PS Pride (22000 Part 
Confidence 643.50 NonP 
Tackling 676.00 NonP 


Toughness Sh hemes 0 NonP 


Ap <a OSs ata ee Oren e700 lss(one—tarled test; n=38) 
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ancies. Whether this is related to differential winning traditions 

or other factors could not be determined. These aspiration discrepancy 

findings provide general support for Hypothesis II 3° 
Wilcoxon repeated measures analysis results for all three groups 

is given in Table 33. Findings provide moderate support for Hypothesis 

Il,° The successful participants generally reduced their aspiration 

discrepancy and hence demonstrate "self fulfillment". These trends 

are especially apparent following the initial successful candidacy and 

over the long term, where four of seven attributes reached significance 

(p < .05). Nonparticipants, although showing some reduction initially, 

then display a mixed pattern of increases and decreases. Dropouts 

show a slight, but generally insignificant tendency to discrepancy re- 

duction, but as the Mann-Whitney comparisons of Table 32 indicate, they 


continue at post candidacy to demonstrate the greatest aspiration dis- 


crepancies of all groups. 
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WITHIN GROUPS ON SELECTED FOOTBALL ATTRIBUTES: 


TABLE 32 
ASPIRED SELF EVALUATION MINUS SELF EVALUATION DIFFERENCES BY SCHOOLS 


U COMPARISONS AND SCHOOL OF GREATER DIFFERENCES 


MANN-WHITNEY 


Mann-Whitney "U" Statistic and School of Greater Differences 


PreCandidacy Post Candidacy Post Season 
Group Attribute U Senn U Sch H R U Sch H R 
Blocking 164.50 S] 153.00 Si 162.50 S2 
Courage 144.00 om) 86.00** $9 153.50 So 
Determin LLS.50% anS> 114.50* So 149.50 S52 
Part Pride 154.50 52 b05.50% arSo 130.00 S9 
Confidence 150.00 Sy) 104.00 So 129:,00 S2 
Tackling 161.50 Si Zed Um Lod 0 32 
Toughness 169.50 52 BPO. 50 4% 'S9 171.00 5] 
Blocking 167.50 Ss] 3 350 59 158.00 $1 
Courage 150.00 59 163.50 5) L71..00 82 
Determin 166.00 S1 89.00 S2 136.00 So 
NonP Pride L72.00 52 118.50 52 159.00 S? 
Contidence 173.00 $2 162.00 52 166.00 on 
Tackling 142.00 $2 L773 50 Sy 132,50 oi 
Toughness 164.50 yy 142.00 a dD OO Sul 
Blocking 166.50 Si 146.50 52 
Courage 167 ..00 59 141.50 $2 
Determin 136.50 52 1265.00 S2 
DO Pride 142.00 Sl 156.00 SY 
Confidence 169.50 S?2 152.50 $2 
Tackling 147.50 Si, 140.50 $2 
Toughness 17 >8i0 S2 177.00 Sy] 
APs = JOS eee ee Ole Aes P< OL MCone-talted test; m=19) 
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TABLE 33 


ASPIRED EVALUATION MINUS SELF EVALUATION CHANGES OVER TIME BY 


GROUPS: WILCOXON MATCHED-—PAIR TEST AND DIRECTION OF CHANGE 


Time Comparison 


Group Attribute 


Part 


NonP 


DO 


* 


P 


Blocking 
Courage 
Determin 
Pride 
Confidence 
Tackling 
Toughness 


Blocking 
Courage 
Determin 
Pride 
Confidence 
Tackling 
Toughness 


Blocking 
Courage 
Determin 
Pride 
Confidence 
Tackling 
Toughness 
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21, AOL DORE DP 27" “174.00 
28; ol LO<004 beDievi24 iskl 6300 
28 — 187-50 D 24 91.00% 
24 /3e50Dde Do bah L700 
27 Li Seo0 D Le GP. 00 
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.001 (one-tailed test; n=38) 
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CHAPTER VI . 
DISCUSSION 


I. METHODOLOGICAL EVALUATION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Instrumentation: Reliability and Validity 


This study set out to synthesize a social behaviorist sporting 
self perspective together with appropriate methods to both evaluate 
that perspective and to utilize it in physical activity research. A 
test-retest reliability study was carried out on the instrument, using 
grade ten male physical education students. Results provided strong 
confirmation for the stability form of reliability of the instrument. 

While no explicit external validity study was done, the method 
of instrument development determined that the inventory would have con- 
Struct validity. Bantam football players, similar to those Junior high 
school players used as subjects in the natural experiment reported 
here, were inventoried to obtain the actual words they use in perceiv-—- 
ing and describing the ideal football player, teenagers' outside in- 
terests, and reasons for quitting football. The most frequently used 
responses were utilized in developing the present inventory (Appendix 
B). The study's high level of hypotheses confirmation, and the inven- 
tory's ability to discriminate participants from nonparticipants and 
successful from unsuccessful football candidates provide further in- 
direct, but substantial evidence of the validity of the methodology 
and instrumentation. 


One particular proposition provided confirmation of a form of 
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a and 


external validity check on the instrument. Hypotheses II,3> B4 


Il,s predicted and confirmed a strong correspondence between the coach's 
expert evaluation of the player's characteristics, the player's per- 
ceived coach's evaluation, and his own self evaluation. The high level 


ef affirmative findings also provided further substantial support for 


the instrument's external validity. 
II. THEORETICAL EVALUATION AND IMPLICATIONS 


The symbolic interactionist, or social behaviorist, "self" per- 
spective of G.H. Mead was applied to the social world of the partici- 
pant in physical activity. A specific application and exploratory 
theoretical development was begun for the particular case of candidacy 
for, and participation on, a competitive sports team. Although admit- 
tedly exploratory in nature, selected aspects of the resultant perspective 
were tested in the present natural experiment. This research then was 
carried out te to test and evaluate the theory in a football candi- 
dacy case study, and to study the practical effects of that competitive 
sports team tryout on the teenage boys. 

As the previous section noted, a reasonably reliable and valid 
methodology and instrumentation was evolved from the perspective. This 
methodology attempted to avoid the interval scale assumptions usually 
made with these kinds of attitude scales, by utilizing nonparametric 
data analysis. The nonparametric analysis utilized in the present re- 
search proved to be neither restricting nor overly conservative. 


Total Self Propositions 


The limited results of the study serve to moderately support the 
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theory. Section I propositions dealt with the composition, develop- 
ment, organization and change of the total self. Total self is con- 
ceptualized as comprised of both personally descriptive self attributes 
and role or situationally based subselves. The value importance of 
each of these attributes and roles to the self as a whole relates to 
the salience or value of those roles to the person in his reference 
groups or publics. Should the reference group importance of a role or 
subself change, or should the social reward or status value of that 
role change, then the total self value of that subself will tend to 
undergo a corresponding change. 

Findings of the present research provide strong empirical sup- 
port for the hypotheses derived from this proposition, and hence for 
the postulate itself. The value of the football player subself for 
the successful and unsuccessful football candidates was found to be 
much greater than for the nonparticipants, supporting the contention 
that the football team serves as an important reference public for the 
former, but less so for the latter groups. Intergroup differences 
proved to be generally more important than interschool differences. 
The relative success of the Junior football team at these schools did 
not seem to influence appreciably the value of football in the schools. 
Repeated measures analysis for the three groups strongly supported 
the theoretical notion that positive or negative social status change 
in a role will result in positive or negative self value changes res- 
pectively for that role. 


Proposition I, states that levels and changes of subself eval- 


B 


uation vary with actual levels and changes in performance of the cor- 
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responding role, and hence with levels and changes in public evaluation 
of that performance. Both the results of independent group compari- 
sons and those of repeated measures analyses supported this postulate. 

Proposition I, contends that total self evaluation or esteem is 
a function of the summation of a person's evaluation of his subselves, 
weighted as to total self value. Levels of and changes in total self 
evaluation will vary with levels of and changes in self evaluation of 
valued subselves. 

Independent group findings mildly supported this notion that 
total self evaluation will change correspondingly with significant 
changes in football self evaluation. Repeated measures results provid- 
ed mixed support for the proposition. While the positive effects of 
the successful candidacy spread to participant's total self evaluation, 
dropouts seemed moderately able to isolate their football self de- 
valuation from total self. Nonparticipants showed general increases 
in total self evaluation over the fall season. A number of confound- 
ing variables allowed to operate freely in the natural experiment may 
have affected results. 

As results of the independent group comparisons demonstrated 
(Table 10, p. 135), the nonparticipant sample was slightly, but con- 
Sistently higher on total self evaluation than participants. The non- 
participant increase in total self evaluation (which is unaccompanied 
by a significant football self evaluation change) may have resulted in 
part from this general "positivity effect" (eceern® 1968). It may also 
have resulted from a general positive change in self confidence in the 


early months of Senior High School, resulting from increased positive, 
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objective, feedback from the school environment. 

The failure of the spread of negative treatment effect from de- 
creased football self evaluation to total self evaluation for the un- 
successful candidates might be interpreted as support for the "posi- 
tivity" or self actualization explanation proposed by Rogers (1959) 
et al. However, it may also be interpreted as support for the inter- 
actionist notion of role segregation or role distance, proposed by 
Goffman (1961). That is, the unsuccessful candidates, because their 
failure of "dropout" did not involve the customary public status 


"cutting", were able to separate their foot- 


denigration ritual called 
ball self devaluation from their evaluation of self as a whole. This 
kind of private "rationalization" of candidacy failure is commonly 
observed by coaches of all sports. Quitting players commonly explain 
their departure by saying that football is no longer important to them. 
This latter "role distance" symbolic interactionist interpretation of 
the dropout data was felt to be a plausible explanation of the findings. 


Results of tests on proposition I, suggest the complexity of moderating 


C 
variable effects relating subself evaluation to total self. A number 
of control variables could be studied, e.g., the weighting of subselves 
as' to self value relative to effect on total self evaluation. Another 
factor limiting the precision of testing this and other propositions 
was the complexity of variables affecting subjects in the natural ex- 


periment situation. 


Proposition I, states that evaluation, valuation, and utiliz- 
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ation of a subself or self attribute are positively correlated and will 


and I attempted to evaluate this 


vary together. Hypotheses Io Ino D3 
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contention. Both correlational and causal data strongly confirmed 
these hypotheses and the underlying proposition. This proposition 
provides an interesting basis for further study of the participation 
process. 


Proposition I, dealt with aspects of the congruency processes: 


E 
self or cognitive strategies the person may utilize when facing an 


incongruent interpersonal self matrix. Hypotheses I and Ino predict 


El 
that the person's evaluation of the referent other (the coach) will 
vary with the referent other's perceived public evaluation of that 
person. Both independent group and repeated measures comparisons for 
groups and schools provided significant support for both hypotheses. 


Propositions I, and I both dealt with the organizational pro- 


D 
cesses interlinking the components of the self which underly the con- 


and I all provide moderate 


gruency processes. Hypotheses 13? eA ES 


confirmation of the congruency notions advanced. As predicted, drop- 
outs who valued the football role highly were less prone to devaluing 
their coach than dropouts who did not value the subself highly. Foot- 
ball self value, self evaluation, and evaluation of the person's coach 
were strongly related as congruency theory postulates. 

Interactionist self theory attempts to deal with the overriding 
or controlling function of total self evaluation or esteem on inter- 
personal self congruency strategies (Hypotheses Les and 6° Findings 
Suggested that the high self evaluation dropouts were more willing to 


accept the devaluation of their performance without devaluing their 


coach, than the low total self evaluation group. In this study, higher 
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total self evaluation seemed to serve as a mediation variable which 
allowed the unsuccessful candidate to more realistically adjust his 
interpersonal self matrix to the tryout failure. This part of the 
study deserves further exploration. 
Football Self Propositions 

Results of the present "natural experiment" generally served to 
support this section of the theoretical perspective. Section II prop- 
ositions deal with the composition, development, organization, and 
change of the football subself. 


Proposition II, postulates that the perceived football self 


A 
identity--that hierarchy of attributes held to be more or less related 
and valuable to the football player role, varies with that of the per- 
son's reference groups and referent others. This perceived ideal foot- 
ball player identity hierarchy undergoes change as the candidate be- 
comes socialized into the team. Results generally supported this 
theoretical postulate. 

AD? II,3> IT ny? and Il,. tested aspects related to 


this proposition--namely that team consensus on the ideal player ident- 


Hypotheses II 


ity will increase with coach-player and player-player communication 

and interaction. Over time, given that the coach is accepted as a 
valued reference public, team consensus should increase. Team con- 
sensus, as an indicator of team cohesion, should relate to team success. 
These predictions were all borne out to varying degrees in the research 
findings. As expected, high agreement on football attribute value 
occurred only on those attributes discussed because of their importance 


in the football situation. Intergroup differences on ideal football 
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player identity, although in the predicted direction, were not as mark- 
ed as anticipated. It was felt these ingroup-outgroup differences may 
have been moderated by the fact that the team opinion leader, the 
coach, also served as physical education class football instructor. 

It was thus expected that his perception of the ideal football player 
could well have been communicated to nonparticipants in the class set- 
ting, thereby predictably decreasing the coach-subject discrepancy for 
that outgroup. 


Proposition II, states that self evaluation levels and changes 


B 
on subselves and self attributes will vary with actual levels in per- 
formance of that role or attribute and hence with levels and changes 
in public evaluation of that performance. Results confirmed all aspects 
of this proposition. 

This central proposition is a circular postulate contending 
that self evaluation varies with reflected or perceived public self 
evaluation, which in turn varies with public evaluation. The public 
evaluation may also reflect the actual public performance or behavior 
associated with the subself or attribute evaluated. Present findings 
tended to strongly confirm the causal relationship between public 


evaluation and perceived public evaluation (Hypothesis II This 


B3" 
finding was somewhat variable between teams, perhaps reflecting com- 
munication differences. The self evaluation-perceived self evaluation 
prediction (Hypothesis II,,) was borne out to only a moderate degree, 


giving the social determinance position taken here only limited support. 


This looseness in the theory may be interpreted as support for the 
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limiting conditions on social determinance discussed above (p. 85). 
Thus, although the individual may be able to accurately perceive how 
the coach evaluates him on an attribute, he may reject the coach's 
evaluation and choose to evaluate himself quite differently. The 
unexpected finding that future dropouts tended to expect their coach's 
to rate them lower than they rated themselves, is of practical im- 
portance and deserves further study. 

Proposition II, States that the treatment effects of the foot- 
ball tryout will spread from the football self directly evaluated, to 
sets of attributes or subselves to highly related subselves, but not 
to unrelated subselves. Subselves are held to be related through 
attributes held in common. Findings supported the contention that self 
may be profitably conceived of as a composite set of person attributes 
which may be grouped into sets according to roles or functions. Change 
in one subself may result in a gradient of changes in subselves as a 
function of their perceived relatedness. As previously discussed, 
where a subself such as football player is highly valued, this general- 
ization of treatment effect may spread to the total self evaluation. 


Proposition II_, deals with aspired self evaluation and self 


F 
fulfillment. It states that the aspiration discrepancy--the aspired 
self evaluation-self evaluation difference, will be greater for un- 
successful candidates. Successful performance will result in reduced 
aspiration discrepancy or self fulfillment. All three Hypotheses 


Git and Il 3) were supported by the data. 


Fl? lp 


Thus, given the complexity and control limitations of the nat- 


ural experiment, the selected aspects of the symbolic interactionist 
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self theory tested, received moderate, but general support, in the 
controlled investigation reported here. 
III. IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS OF THE NATURAL 
EXPERIMENT FOR SPORT AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PRACTICE 
Total Self and Football Self 

Results suggested that the football player role still ranks high 
in the status hierarchy of today's high school social system. While 
this football self value may vary slightly from school to school with 
such factors as winning tradition, the successful football candidate 
is generally held in high regard by his peers. 

Successful football tryout results in the individual increasing 
the value of that subself as part of his overall congruency processes. 
The unsuccessful candidate tends to decrease the value of the football 
role in order to reestablish the correlation or congruency between 
subself value, evaluation and utilization in his self system. 

Successful football team tryout resulted in significant in- 
creases in football self evaluation, while a failed candidacy resulted 
in a reduced football self evaluation. Voluntary withdrawal or dropout 
proved to be of sufficient negative importance to inhibit the normal 
development of total self evaluation found in both successful par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants. Making the football team proved to be 
a powerful self confidence builder, while failure, even when masked by 
"voluntary" dropout, may result in decreased general self confidence 
development. 


The general and persistent differences on self evaluation vari- 
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ables between schools may reflect possible important differences in the 


communicated person-evaluative environment of the two schools. Possibly 


the significant precandidacy differences on football self evaluation 
may have had considerable influence on the different success expect- 
ations and objective success rates of the schools. 

The positive correlation between subself evaluation, and its 
value and utilization has considerable implications for an increased 
conceptual understanding of participation. Many physical educators 
are greatly concerned about the low levels of physical activity par- 
ticipation of our population, yet our understanding of the process it- 
self is very limited. Further pursuit of some of the relationships ex- 
plored here may prove useful. 

Analysis of the congruency strategies used by the dropouts led 
to some interesting findings. In general, as expected, dropouts tended 
to devalue their coach, the football role, and themselves following 
failure to make the team. The strategy of devaluation of the coach 
was used slightly more heavily by dropouts who were lower in total 
self evaluation and who valued football relatively less. Candidates 
who were high in overall self esteem appeared to be able to be more 
treaaser and realistic in dealing with their failure, than those with 
low total self evaluation. 

Football Self: pomcos cies Organization and Change 

Findings of the research suggested successful candidates had a 
somewhat more realistic image of the ideal football player and football 
role, upon entering into the tryout. Although more realistic than non- 


participants, unsuccessful aspirants tended to value unrelated skills 
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and characteristics too highly, and ignored some of the more "hard- 
nosed" prerequisites of football success. 

While both teams‘ members became more accurate and cohesive in 
their assessment of the ideal player image as the season wore on, the 
more successful team (on a won-loss basis) began with and persistently 
displayed a superior consensus on perception of these role requirements. 
This evidence, together with a number of other findings, suggested 
much greater coach-player and player-player interaction and communi- 
cation effectiveness on the more successful team. This was also the 
school that had generally an overall more positive evaluation of most 
attributes. Coach-player communication of the coaching staff's eval- 
uation of the player's football attributes was also much more accurate 
for the successful team. 

The theory stated that athletic self or personality may be 
profitably construed as a number of more or less related roles or 
sports Wer iiity gselees The present research strongly supported that 
contention. Successful football participation resulted in changes in 
related subselves (subselves with common self attribute elements), 
such as the more general attribute grouping, general athletic self 
and in total self. Lesser changes were found in position specialized 
football attributes such as kicking and in unrelated attributes. Un- 
successful candidates, however, more generally isolated their deval- 
uation within football related aspects of the athletic self. Un- 
related self attributes were devalued, but total self showed little 
change. 


Of central concern to the interactionist self position is the 
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notion that self perception and description is learned from significant 
others. While results offered moderate support for this prediction, 
successful participants ie particular also demonstrated a strong de- 
gree of reliance on their own direct perceptions of performance in set- 
ting their self evaluation level. 

A serendipitous result from this hypothesis was the finding that 
dropouts generally expected their coach to rate them lower than they 
rated themselves." This’ negative’ expectancy, or ‘self “fulfilling pro- 
phecy finding could have important ramifications for coaching, and 
deserves further research. 

A final important, practical implication of the research lies 
in the area of aspired self evaluation. As expected, successful can- 
didates reduced their aspired self evaluation discrepancy. This self 
fulfillment or "self actualization" results from their successful 
achievements. This does not occur with the dropout group. 

At precandidacy, the future dropouts displayed a slightly higher 
aspiration discrepancy. This higher aspiration level, perhaps char- 
acteristic of the more defensive or unrealistic self in general, was 
not decreased to any significant extent, as a result of the failure 
experience. 

A similar, somewhat unrealistically high team finding was noted 
for the less successful team throughout the season. The assisting of 
team goal setting at attainable levels is a vital function of the 
coaching staff. This seems to have occurred more in the case of 


school Ss) than of school So: 
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IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Utility of the Theory and Methodology 


The perspective put forward here is in the exploratory stages. 
Much remains to be done by way of improving the logical linkages be- 
tween statements. While the Meadian and ae aspects of the 
perspective appear to be reasonably well developed and testing begun, 
the integration begun by Sherwood (1962) of this tradition, with the 
aspiration level literature and the self actualization work of Carl 
Rogers (1959), requires much further work. Application of this branch 
of self theory has always suffered from problems of operationalization, 
yet offers sufficiently important insights to justify further work. 

The present work dealt only briefly with the aspiration level, 
self fulfillment notion. This brief study yielded some of the more 
interesting insights for further research. As Wylie (1961) suggested, 
the potential failure group was characterized by unrealistically high 
aspired-present evaluation discrepancy. This insight would seem to be 
of considerable utility to both coach and sports psychologist and 
deserves further study. 

Within the general social behaviorist aspect of the perspective, 
one of the most interesting, if unexpected findings, was that the 
dropouts generally expected their coach to rate them lower than they 
rated themselves. This negative expectancy, an indication of the more 
general negative self fulfilling prophecy is highly suggestive for 
predicting failure oriented performers, and for prescribing preventive 


coaching measures. While a highly speculative finding at this time, 
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it is deserving of further research. 

The instrumentation and methodology, although far from com- 
pleted, provided sufficiently reliable and valid data to recommend it 
for further development and utilization. The simplicity of application 
and analysis recommends it to coaches and others who have a minimum 
of training in research techniques. 

Suggestive areas of practical study would include analysis and 
evaluation of coach-player communication, and team consensus, and group 
cohesion. The respondent-oriented, open-ended nature of the inventory 
and underlying perspective lends itself to getting at the situational 
social-reality of the particular team, coaches and players. 

While the present research dealt with a broad array of theoret- 
ical hypotheses of the theory, much remains to be done by way of eval- 
uating the perspective. Its utility would seem to be applicable to 
the many self-group situations typical of physical education and sports 
Situations. The outdoor education group is a prime example of where 
interactionist self theory may be utilized to study self development 


in a group setting. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
I. SUMMARY 


A number of social era hone and symbolic interactionist 
viewpoints were utilized in synthesizing a social interactionist view 
of sporting self. The theory was presented as a set of propositions, 
assumptions, and working definitions. Hypotheses derived from the 
theory's propositions and related literature were tested in a natural 
experiment. The natural experiment involved a longitudinal study of 
teenage self perception in competitive sports team candidacy, par- 
ticipation and dropout. 

The Social Interactionist Sporting Self Theory 

An overview of the perspective described how the sports candi- 
date's views of himself as a sportsman are shaped through symbolic 
interaction with referent others, such as coaches and player leaders. 
His self evaluations vary with these public evaluations of his per- 
formance. Where a previously reinforced sports self perception or 
expectation does not receive confirmation, the player must resort to 
ane of a number of self strategies to restore perceived congruency in 
the interpersonal self matrix. 

The theory integrated postulates from Secord and Backman (1961; 
1964; 1965), Sherwood (1962), Haas and Maehr (1965) and Kinch (1963). 
These propositions were stated and begun to be organized into an 


interrelated set of propositions. It is assumed that self 
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perception is a form of interpersonal judgmental and descriptive person 
perception. The player constructs sets of perceptual categories or 
attributes from his interpersonal interaction with referent others, and 
from his direct activity experience. These attributes and attribute 
sets he uses in perceiving, describing, and acting towards his human 

and non human environment and himself. Self attribute perceptions serve 
both as plans for organizing performance and as impetus for that 
behavior. Self is an ongoing process and not a fixed conformity. 

The total self is assumed to be a dynamic composite of self 
attributes the person uses in perceiving himself. These may be grouped 
by him into sets called subselves which incorporate the characteristics, 
skills and abilities required in his valued roles and situations. This 
ideal player image for a specific sport or as an all round athlete he 
may have learned through his observation of sports star models, or 
through his symbolic interaction with coaches and referent others. He 
learns their images of the ideal player self and the value of various 
attributes to that subself. 

A central circular causal proposition postulates that the ath- 
lete's self perceptions, both in terms of descriptions and evaluations, 
are learned from the reflected descriptions and evaluations made of 
him by his coaches and referent others. These perceived coach's eval- 
uations will, in turn, reflect both the coach's actual evaluations and 
the player's actual performance quality. Aspired self evaluation 
levels are also learned in performance experience and in interaction 
with referent others. These learned self perceptions serve to select 


and predict participation and performance. The player with a negative 
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self perception and expectancy hence performs in that manner. The per- 
son will tend to participate in those activities and interact with 
those referent others who serve to provide "payoff" for, and confirm 
his previously reinforced self perceptions. This "self fulfilling 
prophecy" constitutes a most important prediction of the social inter- 
actionist sporting self theory. 

Positive or negative changes occurring in the coach's public 
evaluation of the player are predicted to result not only in self 
evaluation changes in the specific sport self criticized, but also in 
those related subselves which comprise attributes in common with the 
criticized self. Total self evaluation, the summation of subselves 
and attributes weighted as to their total self value, may also exper- 
ience corresponding change if the sport self criticized is a highly 
valued one. 

Sporting team candidacy, a form of socialization, involves en- 
tering new self-other interaction matrices where existing self per- 
ceptions may receive disconfirmation. The resulting incongruent in- 
terpersonal self matrix may be returned to congruency through the use 
of a number of congruency strategies. The player may simply reevaluate 
his sport self, he may choose to reevaluate the coach, he may mis- 
perceive the disconfirming public evaluation, or he may utilize some 
combination of these strategies. He may also devalue the activity 
and reduce his utilization of that self or attribute. Dropout rep- 
resents an extreme form of this strategy. 

A final proposition of the theory contended that the aspired 


self evaluation minus present self evaluation discrepancy or incon- 
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gruency serves as a measure of optimal motivational level. This self 

aspiration incongruity is assumed to function to drive and direct per- 
formance. Successful performance is expected to reduce this discrep- 

ancy and result in self fulfillment. 

Methodological Development and Research 

The theoretical propositions and hypotheses were tested and 
utilized in exploring a number of sports participation and interperson- 
al self problems important to physical education and sport. A con- 
trolled investigation or natural experiment was carried out involving 
a longitudinal, repeated measures study of teenage self perception 
processes associated with football team candidacy, participation and 
dropout. 

The study involved pre and post candidacy self rating measures 
by three samples of thirty-eight adolescent high school boys--football 
participants, nonparticipants and dropouts. Successful or unsuccess- 
ful football candidacy was the overriding independent variable and 
was hoped to provide sufficiently strong treatment effect to counter 
all the other various factors affecting the subjects in their complex 
teenage society. Although the treatment effect of the more highly 
esteemed senior high school football team participation would have 
been greater, practical control limitations of natural experimental 
design forced the use of the less socially valued junior team. 

A self rating inventory was administered to the participant, 
nonparticipant, and future dropout groups prior to and following foot- 
ball team candidacy. Participant and nonparticipant groups were also 


administered the inventory following the season. 
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A football player self rating inventory was developed in accord 
with the theory and hypotheses. The words and attributes used were 
derived from a pilot study carried out with a similar group of adoles- 
cent football players. 

The self rating inventory utilized ten-point unipolar scales 
previously substantiated by Haas and Maehr (1965), among others. The 
sections of the inventory asked the subject to: rate the value, eval- 
uation and utilization of various subselves relative to total self; 
rate the value, current evaluation and aspired evaluation of various 
attributes relative to football self; rate their perception of their 
coach's valuing of the above fientioned football self attributes and 
of his evaluation of themselves on those attributes; rank a number of 
reasons why teenagers quit football; and evaluate their coach on four 
coaching role related attributes. 

The coach was also given a player rating inventory on which he 
was asked to: rare the football self attributes relative to his ideal 
football player image, and to evaluate each participant on selected 
football self attributes. 

The inventory was found to meet a number of criteria for valid- 
ity. A major proposition of the theory--the prediction of coach- 
player attribute evaluation congruency--constituted a direct check on 
external criterial validity. The strong validation of this proposition 
and a large number of hypotheses, provided confirmation of instrument 
validity. 

A separate pre test-post test reliability study done on similar 


subjects confirmed the stability of the instrument (mean Kendall tau = 
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=O). 

Most theoretical hypotheses and tests were causal in nature and 
were carried out using sum of ranks tests for both repeated measure and 
independent group comparisons. A few hypotheses, however, called for 
correlational analysis. Data was run using nonparametric statistics 
except in those cases where the demographic data was clearly interval 


in nature. 
II. CONCLUSIONS 


A working paper for a social interactionist perspective of 
sporting self was presented, sition reasonably met a number of logical, 
intuitive and empirical criteria for beginning theory. The instrumen- 
tation and methodology derived out of the perspective provided both a 
valid and reliable operationalization of the perspective. 

Hypotheses derived from theoretical propositions were tested 
and received moderate but fairly general support, thus providing general 
support for the theory. Tests of these research hypotheses, each of 
which also explored a specific research problem of practical concern, 
provided support for the following specific conclusions: 


Total Self Perceptions 


1. Football and other athletic subselves constitute highly 
valued aspects of the male teenager's total self. 


2. From precandidacy onward, successful participants valued the 
football subself significantly higher than dropouts and nonparticipants. 
Dropouts valued the role more highly than nonparticipants. 


3. No significant differences were found between schools on 
the value or utilization of the football self. 


4. Successful candidates increased the value of the football 
subself significantly, while dropouts devalued it slightly following 
candidacy. 
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5. Both football tryout groups evaluated themselves signifi- 
cantly higher on football self than nonparticipants, at precandidacy, 
with dropouts being higher than participants. At post candidacy, 
dropouts were slightly lower than the successful candidates. 


6. As a result of candidacy and change in public evaluation on 
the football self, successful participants increased football self 
evaluation significantly, while dropouts decreased slightly. These 
post candidacy football self evaluation changes resulted in increased 
total self evaluation for successful participants, while the dropouts' 
decreased football self evaluation was found to spread to the total 
self and inhibit normal self evaluation development. 


7. All subject groups from the more successful school were 
higher on football self evaluation than those from the less successful 
school. These differences were significant for both participant and 
dropout groups. The more successful school also showed a slight general 
superiority in total self evaluation when compared with the other 
school. 


8.0.,Participation,in,.and,self._value.of,;,an activity;.xrole or 
subself was found to vary directly with the self evaluation on that 
item. 


9. Football candidates' reasons for quitting became more real- 
istic following candidacy. 


10. Successful football candidates generally evaluated their 
coach higher than unsuccessful candidates. The former group increased 
their evaluation following team selection, while the latter lowered 
their coach ratings. The more successful team were also found to rate 
their coach more highly than the less successful team. 


11. Dropouts who valued the football self or who evaluated total 
self more highly, were also found to evaluate their coach and them- 
selves more highly than dropouts who valued football less highly. 


12. Dropouts who valued football less highly and who had lower 
total self evaluations were found to devalue their coach more, follow- 
ing unsuccessful candidacy than those who valued football self more 
highly or who had higher total self evaluations. 


Football Self Propositions 


1. Correspondence between coach's ideal player image and play- 
er's perception of the coach's ideal became significantly higher over 
the football season for salient attributes. Nonparticipants' corres- 
pondence did not improve to the same extent. 


2. At precandidacy successful participants displayed a more 
realistic image of the ideal football player identity than future drop- 
outs or nonparticipants. 
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3. Participant team consensus increased significantly over the 
season. 


4. The more successful team displayed considerably higher 
ideal player image consensus, indicating a higher level of task co- 
hesion. 


5. While at precandidacy future dropouts were significantly 
higher on football related attribute self evaluation than participants 
and nonparticipants, following team selection they dropped and were 
Significantly lower than both successful candidates and nonparticipants. 


6. Actual minus perceived coach's player evaluation discrepancy 
was smaller for the more successful than for the less successful team. 
This discrepancy decreased significantly over the season, with com- 
munication being most accurate for the more successful team. 


7. The participants’ perceived coach's evaluation discrepancy 
was reduced only moderately over the season. Dropouts generally neg- 
atively expected the coach to rate them lower than they evaluated 
themselves on football attributes. 


8. The positive effect of successful football tryout spread 
Significantly to general athletic self image and to a lesser extent to 
unrelated self aspects. No change was found in football position 
specific attributes. 


9. Dropouts’ negative treatment spread slightly to both related 
and unrelated aspects of self. This devaluation was spread signifi- 
cantly only for position specific football attributes. Dropouts, 
however, seemed to more generally isolate their football devaluation 
from unrelated subselves, than do successful candidates in the case 
of their positive experience. 


10. Future dropouts demonstrated slightly higher aspiration 
discrepancies both prior to and following football tryout, than 
successful candidates. 


11. Less successful team members displayed significantly higher 
aspiration discrepancies than the more successful team. 


12. Successful football candidates experienced significant self 
fulfillment (decreased aspiration discrepancy), while the unsuccessful 
candidates demonstrated little self fulfillment. 

General Conclusions 


Several general conclusions arise out of the findings of the 


research: 
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1. The coach plays a very important role in shaping both the 
players' ideals and aspirations, and their self evaluation and des- 
criptions. 


2. Football and other sport, as valued subselves in the adol- 
escent total self image, may cause significant changes in total self 
evaluation when the subself receives public praise or criticism. 
Making or failing to make the school sports team may have a signifi- 
cant effect on the total self evaluation or on related aspects of 
self. 


3. Sport dropouts, when compared with successful candidates, 
may demonstrate both higher aspirations for performance, and negative 
reflected self perceptions. This negative expectancy and the associ- 
ated negative "self fulfilling prophecy" strongly shapes the poorer 
performance and failure-proneness that characterizes the unsuccessful 
sports candidate. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Faculty of Physical Education 
H.A. SCOTT 
FORM A-1 


Football Player's Interests and Attitudes Inventory 


Research is being done at the University of Alberta which is aimed 
at helping both players and coaches improve their performance. This 
questionnaire is part of one such study. 


Your cooperation is very much appreciated. Please answer as 
quickly as possible and as you really feel about the questions, All 
of your answers will be kept completely confidential. No one except 
researchers at the University will see the answers and this will be 
done anonymously. Thank you for your assistance. 


A. Name: Team: 
Address Present Position 
Age: Height: Weight: 
Previous Team Years with team 
Position last played Position you like best 


Last season were you: a league all star 
a starting player 
an alternate 
did not play 


Father's occupation 
Did your father ever play football? 
What position did he play? 

B. Your Interests 


(a) What interests and activities are you and other boys your age in- 
volved in in addition to football, during the football season? [In the 
spaces provided at the left of page two please list ten such interests 
and activities. Please list these in terms of their importance to you 
as a total person. Note that there are two spaces provided at each 
level of importance. Thus, you are able to assign up to two activities 
to each importance level. 


(b) How do you rate or evaluate yourself on each interest or activity? 
Please rate yourself by circling the number which you feel best de- 
scribes your ability or performance in each activity. Remember, we 
are concerned with how you see yourself, not how you think others may 
see you: 
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Page 3 


(c) How much do you participate in each of the above interests or 
activities? Along the bottom of page two you will notice a descrip- 
tion word for each number indicating amounts of participation. Please 
indicate how much you participate in each activity by placing an X 
over the appropriate number in the row adjacent to each activity you 
have listed. 


C. Your Picture of Yourself as a Football Player 


(a) What words do you use to describe the characteristics (skills, 
abilities, characteristics, traits, etc.) of your image of the ideal 
football player? In the spaces provided at the left of page four, 
please list ten such characteristics. Please list these in terms of 
their importance to your picture of yourself as a football player. 
Note that there are three spaces provided at each level of importance. 
Thus, you are able to assign up to three activities to each im- 
portance level. 


(b) How good or how high a rating do you aspire to become or obtain? 


In terms of how you see your potential on each characteristic, what 
level of proficiency or ability are you aiming for? Indicate that 
level with a "G'" over the appropriate number. 


(c) How good or how high a rating do you give yourself at present on 
each characteristic? How do you presently rate yourself on each 
characteristic? Please mark this present level with a "P". 
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Page 5 


D. How You Think Your Coach Pictures the Ideal Football Player and You 


(a) Which of the characteristics you listed on page four do you think 
your coach would value highly in his image of the ideal football player? 
How would your coach rate these characteristics in importance to a 
football player? Place the characteristics in the spaces to the left 

of page six. Again, note that only three spaces are available for each 
level. 


(b) What rating do you think your coach would assign to you on these 
characteristics? Mark a "C" at that level. 
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E. Reasons Why Boys Quit Football 


Please list ten reasons why you feel boys quit football. Then, 
rank these in order of importance to you. That is, to the most im- 
portant reason assign the number "1", to the second most important 
reason assign the number "2". 


Rank Reason 


F. How You See Your Coach 


(a) What words would you use to describe the characteristics of the 
ideal coach? Please list five of these in the spaces provided on the 
left. 


(b) Please rate your coach on each of these characteristics on the 
scale from 1-10 by circling the appropriate number. Note that a 
"1" means the coach rates very low on this characteristic. 


Characteristic Most Least. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Faculty of Physical Education 
H.A, SCOTT 
FORM B-1 


A Self-Rating Inventory of Football Player Attitudes 


Research is being done at the University of Alberta which is aimed 


at helping both players and coaches improve their performance. This 
questionnaire is part of one such study. 


Your cooperation is very much appreciated. Please answer as 
quickly as possible and as you really feel about the questions. A111 
of your answers will be kept completely confidential. No one except 
researchers at the University will see the answers and this will be 
done anonymously. Thank you for your assistance. 


A. Name: Team: 
Address Present Position 
Age: Height: Weight: 
Previous Team Years with team 
Position last played Position you like best 


Last season were you: a league all star 
a starting player 
an alternate 
did not play 


al 


Father's occupation 
Did your father ever play football? 
What position did he play? 


B. Your Interests 


Below are listed a number of interests and activities: Art, 
Basketball, Dating Girls, Drama, School, Football, Hockey, Hunting, 
Part-time Job, Music, Rugger (Rugby), Soccer. 


(a) How important are each of the above activities to you as a total 
person? Rate how important each of these are to you by printing them 
in the spaces to the left of page two. Note that each space is given 


a description of its importance level. You are allowed to place up to 
two activities at each importance level. Please add any activities of 


importance to you that have been omitted. 


(b) How do you rate or evaluate yourself on each interest or activity? 


Please rate yourself by circling the number which you feel best de- 
scribes your ability or performance in each activity. Remember, we 
are concerned with how you see yourself, not how you think others may 
see you! 
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(c) How much do you participate in each of the above interests or 
activities? Along the bottom of page two you will notice a descrip- 
tion word for each number indicating amounts of participation. Please 
indicate how much you participate in each activity by placing an X 
over the appropriate number in the row adjacent to each activity you 
have listed. 


C. Your Picture of Yourself as a Football Player 


Listed below are a number of characteristics and abilities: Al1l- 
round athletic ability, blocking ability, body build, courage, deter- 
mination, good looks, intelligence, kicking ability, passing ability, 
physical fitness, popularity, pride, receiving ability, running ability, 
self-confidence, strength, tackling ability, toughness. 


(a) How important is each of these attributes to your image of your- 
self as a football player? Please rate how important each of these 
characteristics is to your picture of yourself as a football player. 
On page four place the characteristics in the spaces provided on the 
left. Note that only three characteristics may be placed in each 
level. Please add any characteristics of importance to you which have 
been omitted. 


(b) How good or how high a rating do you aspire to become or obtain? 


In terms of how you see your potential on each characteristic, what 
level of proficiency or ability are you aiming for? Indicate that 
level with a "G" over the appropriate number. 


(c) How good or how high a rating do you give yourself at present on 
each characteristic? How do you presently rate yourself on each 
characteristic? Please mark this present level with a ''P". 
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D. How You See Your Coach Pictures the Ideal Football Player and You 


Below are listed the characteristics given on page 3. 
All-round athletic ability, blocking ability, body build, courage, 
determination, good looks, intelligence, kicking ability, passing 
ability, physical fitness, popularity, pride, receiving ability, 
running ability, self-confidence, strength, tackling ability, toughness. 


(a) What characteristics would your coach value highly in his ideal 
image of a football player? How would your coach rate these charac-— 
teristics in importance to a football player? Place the characteristics 
in the spaces to the left of page six. Again, note that only three 
Spaces are available for each level. 


(b) What rating do you think your coach would assign to you on these 
characteristics? Mark a "C'' at that level. 
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E. Reasons Why Boys Quit Football 

Please rate the following reasons in terms of how important they 
Rank them from 1-10 in the space provided. Assign a "1" 
to the most important, "2" to the next most important and so on. 


seem to you. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
CH) 


Losing interest in football 

Not enough playing time. Bench-warming 
Coach is not fair judge of ability 
Lack ability 

Parents won't let me play 

Lack motivation 

Need my time for other things 

Didn't really give 100% effort 

Can't afford to play 


Don't like the tough training and practice 


F. How You See Your Coach 


How do you rate your coach? Please rate your coach on the 
following characteristics on the scale from 1-10 by circling the 


appropriate number. 


Note that a "1'"' means that the coach rates very 


low on that characteristic. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Faculty of Physical Education 
B.A. SCOTT 
FORM C-1 


The Coach's Football Player Inventory 


As part of our study of the football player's attitudes it is 
important that we get his coaches’ ratings of him on a number of 
characteristics. We appreciate your assistance and cooperation. 


In answering we hope you will answer as you really feel. A111 
information will be kept completely confidential. 


A. Your Picture of the Ideal Football Player 


Please rate how important each of the following characteristics 
is to your picture of the ideal player. Place the characteristics in 
the spaces provided on the left. Note that only three characteristics 
may be placed in each level. 


Characteristics and Abilities: All-round athletic ability, blocking 
ability, body build, courage, determination, good looks, intelligence, 
kicking ability, passing ability, physical fitness, popularity, pride, 
receiving ability, running ability, self-confidence, strength, 
tackling ability, toughness. 


10 Most NB 9 Extremely NB 8 Very NB 7 Ouite NB 


6 Somewhat NB 5 Somewhat Unimportant 4 Quite Unimportant 


3 Very Unimportant 2 Extremely Unimportant 1 Least Important 
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B. Your Rating of your Players 


How do you presently rate each player on the characteristics listed 
below? Please circle the appropriate number. 


Player's Name: 


Characteristic Excel Very Above Below Very 
or Ability Best -lent Good Good Av. Av. Av. Poor Poor Worst 


Blocking 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Courage 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Determination 10 9 8 vi 6 5 4 3 2 Hl 
Receiving 10 9 8 f 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Pride 10 9 8 7 6 > 4 3 2 1 
Running 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 Z 1 
Self-Confidence 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Strength 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Tackling 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 o Z 1 


Toughness 10 9 8 yi 6 > 4 3 2 1 
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